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Polite Literature, 


a E C T. L 
Of Comedy, 

IS it not furprizing, that in a natiot^ 
which abounds with original charac- 
ters more fhan any. other in the worlds 
there fhould be fo few good comedies ?• 
Yet this is the cafe in England. In how 
fmall a compafs may we reckon up our 
beft ? It fhould feem that the fault of 
the generality of our comic writers, i& 
^heir not introducing the originals which 
YoL.IV. B they 


^hcy may fee every day, if they have p«« 
iletration as well as wit. A jealous huf- 
band, a fop, a coward, and a bully may 
compofe an entertaining comedy, by the 
help of fome interefting fituations and 
abundance of wit ; but the excellence of 
fvich a piece will be far inferior to one in 
which an original charafter is introduced, 
and difplayed in thofe fituations which 
will beft fet pfF its Angularity. The ori- 
ginality of Morofe throws an air of 
novelty over a whole comedy, which 
Qtherwife is a very tedious piece. I do 
not difpute hut that common cbaradters 
may forni an excellent comedy ; but ait 
uncommon one will ever be moft proper^ 
and, if wrote, with ec|ual abilities, will 
undoubtedly be the fined piece. Fal-^ 
ftafF,thatcharafterfo admirably pourtrayed 
and fupported, Is original, and one of the 
beft on aur ftage y but its nierit confifts 
■ « a « in 
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In thofe ftrokes ^hich difplay its fiftglf- 
faricy. There is an agreeable extrava- 
gance in the charafter Of Bobadil } it al* 
ways entertajinS) and the chief I'eafoh 19 
^is being original. With al} the abfurdity 
we fee in Bayes^ yet it$ originality jufti* 
^es the outree. 

If we enquire into the reafon of the 
paucity of the original charafters in our 
(Domedyi we fhall find it is owing to the 
want^cf genius in our poets, A man of 
ffit may write an entertaining comedy, 
but it mud be a man of genius to draw 
ful origin^ charades An excellent co«* 
jnedy iriuft be >»rpte philofophically. 

I know fsw pieces more entertaining 
^han Congreve's 5 that vaft flow of wit 
which every charafter pours forth, amufe? 
ijie re^epi though it deftroys the natyrah 
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Had he wrote a piece in which were in? 
troduced a fet of wits, whofe different 
fpecies of wit and humour were all marked 
anddiftinguifhed according to their refpec- 
tive charafters, then we fhould not have 
been difguft^d with too much wit. But 
when a variety of characters, eveh foot- 
men, convcrfe in ftrings of witty repartees, 
therecan be no charadlerprcferved. In the 
Sufpicious Huiband, Hanger is a rake 
•with wit and vivacity ; but had the poet 
given wit alfo to Striftland, it would havci 
been all unnatural. If Vellum had had 
three or four witty repartees added to hi$ 
part, it would have deftroyed it entirely. 
Angelica, in Love for Lov^e, if it was 
not for fome fmart anfwers of hers, would 
be far from appearing a wit : She is a 
lady of a very amiable charaflcr, but 
does not feem one of any great vivacity ; 
yet Congreve has given her fome fpeeches 
' - wl 
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%hich have far too much wit for her cha- 
ra6ler. In Aft II. Scene III. ihe fays td 
old Forefight;. 

But let me begone firil, and then let no mari* 
kind come neat the houfe, but converfe with fpi* 
rits and the celeAial figns, the bull, and the ram/ 
and the goatk Blefs me ! there are a great many 
hornefl beads among the twelve figns^ uncle. 
But cuckolds go to heaven. 
. ForefighC But there's but one virgin among thtf 
figns, fpitfire, but oite virgin. 

Jngilica. Nor there had not been that one, if 
ihe had had to do with any thing but a(lrologer$^ 
uncle, 

Forefight is an old fool, that would 
nevei" have faida.good thing in his life^ 
had his cha^after been painted naturally; 
But all are . wits with Congrcve 5 Sir 
Sampfon Legend is a wit too. 

SirSampfin, IhavektiOwn an aftrologer tiiade 
a cuckold kithe twinkling of a ftir; and feen ii 
tonjurer that (ould not keep the devil out of his 
Wife's circle • 

B I firifight* 


torijlght. What, does he twit me with rbf 
v/\fe too ? I moft be better informed of this 
(afide.) Do you mean my wife. Sir Sj^mpfon ? 
Though you made a cuckold of the king of Baa- 
taiODt yet, by the body of th^ fun -»->- 

^ir S^mf^ By the horns of the moosi y^tK 
^oqld fiiy, brother Capricorn. 

Fmfighu Capiicoi^n in your teeth, thou, mo- 
dern Mandeville : Ferdinand Mender Pinto waf 
but a type of thee, thou lyar of the firft inagni?« 
tude. Take back your paper of inheritaoce ; 
fend your fon to fea again : Til wed my daughter 
to an Egyptian mummy, ere flie (hall incorporate 
with a contemner of fcionces and a defamer of 
virtue. 

There is femethtng extremely clever 
in fuch witty dialogu^s^ and every hod^ 
fnuft certainly be entertained at reading 
them i but yet in comedy they arc per* 
nicious, unkfs entirely charadieriftica). 
In the piece which I am now mention- 
ing, one of the wittieft anfwersev^r given^ 
is put imo the nw>uth of the footman Je- 
remy. 
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. faitU. I hope you sire fecnet ta your nature^ 
private, qlofe, ha? 

Jertmj. O, Sir ! for that. Sir, It is my chief 
taleDt : I am as fecret as the head of Nilus. 

^MtU. Ayf who^s he, though f a privjr 
^unfellor? 

J$r€ny. Oh! ignorance! (afidt.) A cunning 
Egyptian, Sir, that with his arms would over- 
tun the country ; yet nobody tould ever find out 
bis head-quarters. 

There arc a thoiifand fuch inftaiices 

to be met with in every fcenc almoft of 

this play. Had Forefight*^ charaftcr been 

better preferved and not fpoiled by wit^ 

it would have been original ienoiigh. 

Ben's part is one continual firing of wittj^ 

allufions to his fea-life, whik he is truly 

(in other refpeds) a n^ere fea-calf, a great 

tar-barrel, as Mifs Prue calls him \ there 

is not one character iri the piece without 

a flow of wit in their parts ; and yet feve- 

ral of them are as far as poffible from be; . 

ing witss 
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The Way of the^ World is a mueh bet- 
ter comedy, a-ad indeed the liiaftei-- piece 
of Congrevc. The plot is a very good 
one, and moft of the chara^ers yeill ad- 
mit a profufion of wit much bitter thah 
thofe of Love for Love. There appears to 
me more of originality of chariader in this 
piece than in any of his pthers. Mira^ 
bell is a true, fine gentleman, of a very 
good undcrftanding j what wit the poet 
has thrown into his charadter, is far from 
being jlUplaced. Mirabell is a very well 
drawn character •, I know of rone that is 
like it on bur ftage ; there is a proper' 
mixture of good-fenfe, good- nature, wit, 
and a certain eafinefs of converfation, 
•which marks the gentleman. Millamant's 
is alfo a very good portrait, and differs 
from the herd of fine ladies and coquets 
that difgrace our theatre. We every 
where fee Ihe has a very good undcrftand- 


ing, 'though (he is lb fine a Fady, and the 
vivacity of her charafler makes her wit 
appear natural. Wc do. not therefore 
wonder at that witty anfwer of hers to 
Mirabell: 

. Sehtentiou3 Mirabell I PrithjRC do riQt look with 
thar violent and infiexible wife face» like Soloinoa 
dividing of the child in an old tapeftry hanging. 

Lady Wi(hfort*s is a very cOmic cha* 
rafter, extremely well fupppried, . and 
finely ridiculed. Sir Wilful. Witwfou'd 
would have been more natural, had he 
not feveral witty ftrokes in .his part, much 
too good for the man; unlefs, indeed, 
he is one of thofe ftrange fellows who ne-» 
ver (ay a good thing but when they are 
drunk -, the following ftroke is above Sir 
Wilful : * * 

The fun's a good pimple, an honeft (baker $ 
he has a cellar at your Antipodes. If I traireli 
aunt, I touch at your Antipodes. — YourAnti* 

pode9 


^aic$ are 4 good tzfcdily fort of topfy-tarvy JFet^ 
lows. — If I had a bumper, I'd (land upon my 
head, and drink a health to 'em. — A match, or 
lio tnateh, coafth with the hard name t 

' His forgetingMiHamant*s name is ex- 
tremely natural ; but the reft is not ill 
feharafter. WitwbuM and Petulant have 
hothing ftriking in their charafters ; they 
are introduced for little purpofe, unlefs 
to (hew thie poet's wit, for their^s does not 
fit cafy oh them. Waitwell, the foot- 
man^ according to cu{lom> is moft abo- 
minably witty* 

Liufy. Starve him gradually, inch by inch. 

fTaitwiH. V\\ do'f. In three weeks he (hall 
be barefoot $ in a month, out at the knees in 
begging an alius -*^ he (hall ftaf ye upward and 
upward^ till he has nothing living but his head, 
and thet) go out in a flilnk, like a candle's end 
upon a fave-all *• 

There 

• If a fondnefs for (hewing wit in his writings 
Is fometimes the occ^flon of a perfon^s finding 

tnan^ 
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f ^htr^ ^ifi nothing in the rqft of tfari 
characters ; however, MirabeU's and 
Millamani^s, I tfiink^ may fairly lay claicn 
tp originality, though they ^re not of that 
undoubted kin4 %hich are fo ftriking iii 
ibqie comedies. 

The cafe is pretty nearly the fame 
with regard to the minds and charadters 
of men, as with rcfpcft to their counte- 
nances. Man's face is compofed of the 
fame parts, of two eyes^ one mouth* &c. 
and yet men's countenances are all dif- 
ferenty becaufe they are differently com^ 

itiany beautiful thonghts and happy expreflions ^ 
it alfo helps him to many that are falfe and im« 
^proper. When an aufthor is in qucft of the briU 
fiant, it too often happens that he prefers it to the 
folid ; itnxes lowr points and turns with flrekes 
fcally ingenious ; paf&s from the fine to the tin- 
ft\, from the real beauty to that which is onl^y 
die appe^an€e of it. ' ' 

Trablet'sEffays^ p. 325, 

-y pofcd. 


pofed. kbv^ the charafters of liicn it6 
not'only differently. coropofcd, but, more- 
'Over, it is not always the fame parts, tha^ 
is, the fame virtues, the fame vices, thtf 
fenlfc projefts', -that enter into the com- 
pofition of their charafter ; wherefore the 
charaders of men ought to have a much 
greater difference and variety than rtitn's 
faces. To have a diftinA and juft idea* 

♦ Pour demelcr ce qtii peut former uri carac- 
tcre, il faut ctre capable de difcerner entre vingt 
ou trente chofes que dlt, ou que fait un hommev 
trois oa qusffre' traits qui font propfes fp^ciale- 
ment afoncara^lereparticulier., II. faut ramaifer; 
ces traits ; & continuant d'etudier fon modsU, 
extraire, pour ainfi dire, de fes adions Sc de fes 
^ifcours les traits les plus propres a faire recon- 
noitre le portrait. Ce font ces traits qui fepareS 
des chofes indifferentes que tous les^ honomes di- 
lent & font, a peu pres les uns comme les autres, ce- 
font ces traits qui rapproches, & reunis enfemble; 
forment un carad^ere, & lui donnent^ pour aind 
(Are, fa rondeur theatrale. 

Reflexions Critiques, tome i. p: 1 29, 

of 
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of what can form a character, requires l^ 
capacity of difcerning three or four 
puches that belong to a man's peculiar 
charadter, amongft twenty or thirty 
(hings that he fays or does in commoa 
with the refl: of mankind. One muft col^ 
Iccl .thefc touches, and, purfuing the 
ftudy of one's model, cxtradt as it were 
from his ^ions and difcourfes, futh 
ftrokes as are propereft for conveying a 
knowledge of the portrait. Thefe are 
the ftrokes, which, feparated from fuch 
indifferent things as all men fay and do 
pretty nearly alike, and afterwards drawn 
and colleded together, conftitute what 
we call a charaftcr, and give it, in Its 
manner, its theatrical finilhing. All men 
appear alike to limited capacities ^ co 
people of a better underftanding, they 
all feem different ; but every man i? an 
priginaltoapoct born withacomic genius. 
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j[it| nature iecotidft en bisearres portrait^ - 
Daoscbaque aine eft marquee a desdifFerens traits : 
tJn gefte la decouvrc^, un rien la fait paroitfe, 
M^is tout mortel n'a pas des yeux pour la connoitne. 

Pcileau Art. Poet. 

As our poets then afe not born with 
^hat genius which confers the neceflary 
penetration to difceril the pefculiar trait§ 
in a charafter, out comedies muft want 
original portraits. A man may poffefs 4 
vivacity of imagination, without being 
endued with the faculty of inventing, 
which in fadt is genius ; the former wtl| 
pnable him to \^mt a witty comedy, but 
k is the latter that forms original chafac- 
jers. Thefe ponclufions are natural, fince 
it requires a large fhare of penetration tci 
dive into the charafters of men, ancj pe- 
petration is the effedk of genius *. Con- 

greve 

^ Pour penfer, il fapt etre homme de genie ; 
pour arranger penfees, ilfufHt d'etre hooimed'e- 

fprir,^ 
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greve was a man of an amazing iivel|^ 
wit, but he wanted the art of paints 

rprU, de gouty & de bon^fens. L«s ou^ragefl 
tnethodiques font mollis rares que les ouvrage^ 
1>eaucoup penf^es. 

Effais de Trublet, tome xr. 
And lord Kaimes juftly difplays the great abl« 
lities necefTary for compofing a genteel comedy 
with charadlefs truly original. ** But if a lively 
pidure evea of a Gngle emotion require an effort 
of genius, how much greater mui^ the effort be 
to compofe a pallionat^ dialogue, in which there 
as fnany different tones of paiiioh as there are; 
Speakers ? With what ductility of feeling ought ^ 
writer to be endued, who aims at perfe^ion in 
fuch a work ; when, to execute it corredly, it 
is necelTary to affume different and even oppofitd 
chara^ersand padions, in the quickeft fuccefiionh 
And yet this work, difHcult as it is, yields to that 
of compofing a dialogue in genteel comedy de~' 
void of paffion ; where the fentiments muft be 
tuned to the nicer and niofe delicate toiies of dif-^ 
ferent chara^ers. That th^ latter Is the more 
difficult talk, appears from confidering that % 
pharader is greatly more complex than a paffion; 
and that paffions are more dtilinguifhable froni 
fach other than chara^ers are. Many writert 

accordingly. 


ing a variety of truly original charac^. 

Molierc is the greateft comic writer 
the world 'ever produced,^ He was the^ 
inventor in France of a new fpecies of 
comedy. - The wo^rld was a fti^anger ac 
that time, fays the abbe du Bos, to that 
poble cornic kind of writing, which fcts 
true but different charadcrs againft one 
another, fo as to caufe a refult of divert- 
ing incidents, though the perfons never, 
affeft any pleafantry. -r- This noble 
Frenchman abounds in original charac- 
ters i his genius enabled him to be na- 
tural in his portraits without injuring his 
priginality*, T^^^^', 

* 

accordingly, who have no genius for charadlers, 
make a (hift to reprcfent, tolerably well, an or« 
dinary pafllon in its plain movements." 

Elements of Criticifm, vol. ii. p. 155. 
• Roufleau pays a juft tribute to the me-; 
iRory of this matchlefs f renchaian, and draw^ 
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Th^re are many charadlers in fcveral 
EngliQi comedies, which have not the 

entire 

a parallel between him and his fuccefTors. 
Qi^ant a la comedie, il eft certain qu'elle doit re- 
prefenter au naturel les moeurs du people pour 
kquel elle eft farte, afin qu'il s'y corrige de k% 
vices & de fes defauts, com me un ote devant im 
miroir les tachesde Ton vifage, Terence &P!aute 
fe tromperent dans lenr objet ; mais avant eux 
Ariftophaoe & Meoandre avoient expofe aux 
Atheniens Jes moeurs Atheniennes, & depuis Ic 
feul Moliere peignit plus najivement encore cellcs 
des Fran9ois du fiecle dernier a leurs propres yeux. 
L^ tableau a change; mais il n'eft plus reveiiu de 
peintre. Maintenant on copie au theatre les 
Cronveriations d'nne certaine de maifons de Paris. 
Hors de cela, on n'y apprend rien des moeurs des 
Francois. II y a dans cette grande ville cinq ou 
fix cent mille ames dont il n'eft jamais quefticn 
iiir la fcene. Moliere ofa peindre des bourgeois 
& desartifans aufli bien que des Marquis; Socrate 
faiflbit parler des coch«rs, menuifiers, cordon- 
niersy nia9ons. Mais les auteurs d'aujourd'hui, 
qui font des gens d'un autre air, fe croiroient def- 
honores, s'il favoient ce qui fe pafle au comptoir 
d'un marchand ou dans la boutique d'un ouvrier; 
il n^ leur faut que des interlocuteurs illuftrcs Sc 
Vol. IV. C ils 


entire confjrnt of the public to tbelr orr* 
giiiality. Sir Bafhful Coflftant, in the 
Way to keep Him, I have often heard 
quoted rather as a jumble of extravagant 
abfurdity than an original charafler : Iowa 
it appears to me truly original. The ob* 
jeAion which is generally n^ade to it, ia 
its being too ridiculous to be natural, and 
that fuch a man never exifted. This is 
the ftrangeft fuppofition in the world ; I 
believe there are many who would find 
originals to this copy even among their 
acquaintance : They may not, perhaps^ 
fee the folly of which SirBalhful is guilty^ 
in fuch glaring colours as Mr* Murphy 

lis cherchent ddlis le rang de leuri perfonnftges 
relevation qu'ils ne peuvcnt tircr de Icur genie. 
Les fpedtateurs eux-metnes font devenus fi delU. 
card, qu'ils craindroient de fe cotnpromettre a la 
comedie comme en vifite, Se ne da^gneroknt paa 
aller voir en reprefentation des gens de moindre 
condition qu'eux. 

Julie# tome U« p* 169. Ajuft.edif*. 

ha$ 
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fias pa&itcd it j but frequently may we 
meet with the foible ftrong enough to 
be the ground- work for fuch a charader. 
A poet would not find the talk of ridi- 
culing the vices and folHes eafy enough, 
if he was never allowed to ftrctch a little 
upon nature : He ought ta throw them 
Into the moft ridiculous light, that his 
fatire may be attended with the better ef- 
fcft. Falftaff, perhaps, is the beft drawn 
-ebmic charafter on our ftage ; and yet 
the objection made againft Sir Bafliftil 
Conftant will alfo be good, if urged 
againft the extravagance of Falftaffj for 
Xam perfuaded that it would be a moft 
difficult taik to find an exadt Falftafi^ in 
the world •, but we may difcover in many 
men thofe vices ^nd ftriking follies which 
are (o admirably blended and ridiculedin 
Shakefpear's inimitable portrait*. The 

• When MoHere wanted to paint a man-hater, 
he did not look out for an original^ of which his 

C z charaffcef 
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Way to keep Him will furniflius with an* 
other original charaftcr, and very weH 
drawn, though it is notfo ftriking a one as 
Sir Balhful ; I mean Lovemore. I do not 
know I ever met with his oharadler on 
our ftagc before. Many of the ftrokes 
which form it, have often been painted, 
but as they are mixed in Lovemore, they 

chara£ter fhould be an-^xaft copy; he had then 
made but a pidure, a hiilory^ he had then in- 
ftrufted but by halves : But he collefted every 
mark, every ftroke of a gloomy temper that he 
^ould obferve among men. To this he added 
all that the flrength of his own genius could fur- 
in(h him with, of the fame kind; and from all 
thefe points., well conpe£ted and properly difpofeciy 
he drew a (Ingle charader, which was not the re- 
prefentation of the true, but the probable : His 
comedy was not the hiftory of Alceftes, but his 
pifture of Alceftes was the hiftpry of mifanthro- 
py, taken in general. And by this means he has 
given much better. inftrudlion than a fcrupulous 
hiftory could poffibly have done, by only relat- 
ing fome ftridly true ftrokes of a real man-hater, 
^atteux's Principles of Literature, vol. i. p. 19* 

£orm 


fpffmz pkcQ which is origmaI> and has 
great merit. 

The ridicule of comedy may eaffly be* 
mifapplied. Nothing fhould be repre- 
iented on the flage that debafes virtue 
and ennobles vice : and as it ought to 
point out the abfurdity of follies and 
foibles, by difplaying their effedls under 
ridiculous circumftances ; fo the infamy 
of vice (hould be rendered deteftable by 
the poignancy of the comic fatirc. So 
careful ought a poet to be in this part of 
his province, that it is dangerous in him 
to turn into ridicule thofe vices that are 
nearly allied to virtues •, becaufe>although 
the penetrating part of mankind may be 
able to make the proper diftinftion, yet 
the generality will not. " II eft danger 
rcux, fays the abbe de Trublet, de tour- 
ner en ridicule dcs defauts a des vices 

C 3 voiCLns 


irolfins de tn ^rt«. Le ink doftme M. 
^ieux va pencer Ic vcrtueux. Laco^ 
ihcdie 6m Tartuffc a donne lieu a unc 
fefinitc de railleries & de jugecnens te* 
rii€faife$ centre dcs gens dc bien. De* 
liez-vous dcs dcvots, dit un libertin ; tte 
Tcffemblcnt tmis au Tartuffc dc Mo- 
Jiere. 

It IS alfo a great fatflt to paint a bad 
man with qualities which leffen our fenfe 
of his vices ; and yet nothing is more 
common than this miftake. If there is 
any fault in the moral of the Difcovery; 
it is in the character of Lord Med way; 
to vile a member of fociety ought not to 
have been painted with thofc good quails 
ties, which even draws pity from the au- 
jdiehce: We cannot but admire the frank- 
nefs with which he owns and repents 
fomc of his .crimes^ and pays the -juft 
7 xrihittc 


ttibfite ^ the nobte virtue elf his (bn v 
bot thefe fb«^e9 only ferve ^ l^fftn the 
fycnror which we ought to iiave at the 
thought c^ his vices ; and thus raife ia 
us^ two contrary feftfationS) which deftroy 
egch other. 

The fanie remark will appear ftil! mote 
juft, if we confider thceharafter of Ran- 
ger. I know ^w more pleating to an 
audience, or more interefting, from that 
^enerofity, franknefs» ^ood-nature» and 
vivacity, which appear in him ^ but what 
a number of vices are blended with thefe 
good quaiities 1 and by being thus ia- 
termixed with virtues, it is impofllble tQ 
perceive at firft the fead tendency of his 
difpofition ; thofe pleafing traits in his 
charafter only cover the rake, who laughs 
at every tie which the laws or humanity 
place as bars to his paflions^ and who 
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V * 

even in the very piece Attempts tobfkm 
come an adulterer. Were- the vices io; 
Ranger's cbarader painted in their pro^ 
per lights, we Ihould deteft inftead of 
Uking him : And this ihews how ex^^ 
tremely wrong it is to make fuch a mixr 
lure of qualities, as to have moft of the 
•attention which the play raifes, carried 
towards the worft charafter in it. — YeC, 
faulty as it is in this refpedt, Rang?r is 
certainly an original charader; all his 
vices and good qualities are min^gled 
naturally enough, and he is no eomaion 
rake, but has fcveral traits which diftir^ 
guilh him in a particular manner from- the 
generality of debauched young fellows. 

> 

W.hen comedy is made ufe of to ridi- 
cule the vices and follies of the world, 
its effeds muft be. good; to fet thofe^ 
'charaftcrs which we ought to imitate in 

an 
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BSf efigagh^ Ught, and contrary ones in 
^ ridiculous ficuation^ muft fti'oiiglf m-* 
prefent the advantage of the one, and the 
folly of the other, Etheridge^ either 
from the natural want of morals in hisr 
difpofition, or an ignorance of the true 
cfid of comedy, painted no charafters 
that were worthy to be imitated ; but 
cloathed his vicious ones in ihe bed cOr 
lours he could, compatible with their 
vice : This conduft, which rendered vice 
amiable in. the eyes of the fpedators, ba- 
niOied the very ideasof morality •, and 
furely fuch pieces cannot improve the 
manners of the times. 

< 
♦ How contrary is the conduft of Sir 

Richard Steele and Addifon ? The co-p 

medics of the former do honour to the, 

ftage, from their excellent morality ; 

and in the Drummer, which is one of the 

* ** *. ■* 

''^' belt 


\}di en our theatre, though it did hMT^ 
fatoeed, wc kt the fame irein of religkMH 
^nd humour that difplays icfelf in Add^ 
fon's profe writings. Wh«t ndkuie could 
be more appofite or potntM than thei 
charader of Tinfel ? We fee the ridi- 
culous follf of a free«thinkang fop pstti^tH 
ed in the moil ridiculous cdours. Thm 
comedy has a great deal of original me* 
rit; it is compofed in quite a dilFerenc 
tafte from the generality of them on o^r 
flage; there are no unnecelTary charac* 
t^rs introduced, merely to (hew the au^ 
thor's wit — and yet no comedy in the' 
Engliih language has more natural 
and genuine humour, or the charafters 
drawn with more propriety, or better 
fupported. 

Johnfon underftood the drama per* 
fc£Uy, and has left us fome excellent cq* 

medics. 


f9$4i^ Jo hiu Ertry Man in his flts* 
fliQur^ v€ fte jetloufy painted in the mofl: 
iiatimil manner, and forming one of the 
•heft dravn xha(a6ters on our theatre. 
Kitcly 11 a peribnage admirably adapted 
to cooiedy, and canotK bat give rife^ in 
iiioppofition to others of a different eaft» 
CD many diverting incidents. The poet 
lias alia flue wQ iis;, in this comedy^ that 
he knew the prefer olsge^s for his ridi'* 
xuk : The unravelling djfplajrs thtf ab** 
furdity of a man's giving into groundlefs 
jealoufy that is but formed on fufpicion. 
Jn his Silent Woman alio, Morofe ia 
an admirable charafter^ and the abfor- 
dity of his ftrange foible fet in a hu- 
mourous light : but the jday in generel 
Is extremely tedious. 

The Confcious Lovers is extremely 
j)erfeft in rcipcft to morality ^ but it ia 

a par* 
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'Q paruicriibr fpecles of corriedy> tkitl^ 
almofl: as near a conne&ion with crageciy. 
There is no mortal that is not moved -tx^ 
the higheil degree on Sealand's difcoKCi:^ 
ing Inc^ana to be his daughter ; the proof 
of this being a tragic fcene, is the feala** 
fion it raifes in the fpeftators, which h^ 
fio fort of cpnneftion with a comic onet 
I have. often feen an audience in tears at 
f he reprefentation of that fccne. Yet, as 
t|ie very end of all dramatic poems is tQ 
purge the paOiona and mend the hearjt^ 
by touching the fancy, the Confcious 
JLovers muft neceffarily have great merit; 
for no comedy . can have a finer efFeiSt^ 
The fafliionable vices and follies are there 
ridiculed in the moft proper manner, by 
drawing charaiSers fuch as they ought to 
be J we cannot go from the reprefenta- 
lion of this piece with more corrupt mo- 
rals than when we. came» .the cafe with 

many 
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A§iny others on our ftage : Oh the tcm^ 
itY^ry there are, I hope, but few miridj 
which it will not refine. The end of a 
comedy is anfwercd, if it cannot do any 
ftarm, but may do a great deal of good. 
If I read a piece with defign to laugh 
much, it fliotild not be the Confcious' 
Lovers, for there are many that contain 
infinitely more wit, and many more co- 
mic fituations. The plot of the Con- 
ifcious Lovers can ^hardly be called a co- 
mic one. 

As I have mentioned this comedy, I 
cannot help giving an obfervation or two 
on the reft of Sir Richard Steele's pieces,- 
which are much inferior to it. The Fu- 
neral, in point of morality, paints vicious 
xharafters in a proper light, and rewards 
virtuous ones ; but it has no original 
/Wokcs^ no uncommon charafters (unlefs • 

Lord 


Sjxd Hardy's may be reckdited 6tt6} nb^ 
comic (ituations, and has little or no bt!^ 
finefs in it ; in refpeffc to fentiments, the^ 
are adapted to the charalters,^ fuch as 
cbey are drawn, but contsun little that ti 
ftriking. The part of Puzzle is an tx* 
cdlent facire on the lawyers* 

The Tender Hufband has yet lefi me^ 
rit; there is not one charafker that is 
ftriking: A country clown, and a girl 
whofe head is filled with romances^ are 
p^rfonages which I (hould not have ex* 
pt&cd Sir Richard Steele would have given 
fo large a place to, in a comedy. Infe* 
rior writers have reeourfe to fuch por- 
traits, bccaufe they do not poffefs genius 
enough to obferve others more original, 
and that contain more charafteriftie 
ftrokes. In fliort, I fee little in thefe 
celebrated comedies, that by any means 
; ' anfwcrs 
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^^fwer^the reputation they liave hithettQ 
^fiefled. 

The Lying Lover is much fuperior to 
either of them ; contains more humour^ 
more vivacity, and more bufinefs/ There 
is fomething original in the chara£ter of 
Bookwit, and it is extremely well fup- 
ported. There is a great deal of humour 
in the fcene between Lovemore and Pe^ 
aeiope, in the fecond adt, and their mif« 
take gives rife to fome comic ftrokes. 

The Confcious Lovers is compofcd 
fomewhat in the French tafte, with a mix* 
ture of (ituations which give rife to con- 
trary fenfations. I have already obferved 
that fome fccnes in this play draw even 
our tears j it requires a very delicate pen- 
cil 19 fucceed in this fpecies of comedy* 
The generality of our comic-pieces turn 
. , . wholly 
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tirliolly on wit and humour, and every 
fcene is intended to force the mirth 
of the audience *. The former is cer- 
tainly the moft noble fpecies of the comic 
theatre, and muft univerfally be attended 
with the beft effefts, fince thdfe very 

. * The chief thing which hindered the fuccefs of 
the Mifanthrope at its firft appearance,^ remain^ 
to this day with a great many people; it does not 
make them laugh. People fay, notwithftanding, 
that it is an admirable play, becaufe they could 
not fay otherwife without doing themfelves dis- 
credit. By frequently faying this, and hearing 
it faid by others, it comes to be their own opi- 
nion in time, and even their tade to a certain de- 
gree. They laugh a little at the reprefentation 
of this piece ; but not enough to be able to fay, 
with (incerity, that of all comedies it is that which 
gives them moft pleafure. 

I do not believe that Moliere confulted his fcr- 
vant upon this piece ; it was not at all to h^r 
tafte. If he confulted her now and then upon 
others, it was becaufe he had a mind fometimes 
to humour his a^ors ; and it were to be wished, 
indeed, that he b^d not done it fo often. 

Trublet's Eflays, p. 254. 

moving 
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moving fcenes generally difplay fuch con^ 
fommate virtue or tcndcrncfs as over- 
power the foul, or etfe a iudden and mod 
ezquifiiehappiaefs,. which makes its way^ 
iiomediately to the heart ; we fympathizc 
immediately with the charaAers, and 
tears of joy flow from ourfubjedled eyes :: 
The reconcilement of Lord and JLady 
'l^owoley. ever has this eife&« 

The -School for Lovers is one of thcfe 
mixed comedies ; for ieveral fcenes in if. 
are fo moving that the hearts of the audi- 

« 

ence are not proof againft them. In the 
third aft, when Sir John Dorilant tells^ 
Caelia of Modely's addrcffing her, after ai 
tender interview, he fays, 

Ob i Cslia ! what a heart have I lofl ! 

C<elja* You cannot, ihall not lofe it ; worth'* 
Icfs as it is, 'tis yours, and only yours, my fa«^ 
ther, guardian, lover, hufband. 

^Ha/tgs weeping upon bim^ - 

Vol. IV. D. And: 
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And in the fourth aft, when Sir John 
brings in the papers which transfer aUiiis 
power CO her, ihe replies, 

My tears and my confiifion have hitherto hin- 
*<Icred mefronraniwcring-; not the invidious fug- 
geftioQ .which you have (b cruelly charged ixie 
with. What friend, what h>ver, have I, to cn- 
grofs my attentions ? I never had but one, and 
he has caft me off for ever, — O, Sir I give me 
the papers* and let me .return them where my 
foul longs to place them. 

Both the fcenes that contain thefefpeeches 
are va(^ly pathetic and moving *, and the 
greateft admirer of mere laughing co- 
medies muft allow, that it requires a 
maflerly hand thus to turn and wind the 
liearts of the fpefbtors ; and as the in- 
cidents which give rife to thefe tender 
fcenes have nothing tragic in them, thejr, 
properly managed, form very bright paC- 
fages in comedy. 


The 
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The School for Lovers, in my humble 
opinion, is not inferior in merit to the 
Confcious Lovers, and in fome refpeds 
it is a much better comedy. I honour 
Mr. Whitehead for not debafing fo nob]e 
a plot by the introdudtion of footo^en and 
chambermaids. To me, the part of Tom 
and Phillis appears a patch of low come- 
dy in the midft of a fine delicate piece. 
The School for Lovers is free from any 
fach blemiihes ; and as the author de- 
figned it for genteel comedy, he did well 
to rejc6t thofe charafters., fo capital in 
m^ny pieces of a middling rank. In re- 
ipeft of charafter, the School for Lovers 
is certainly excellcnr. The ftage ought 
•on all occafions to be made the fchool of 
virtue ; and, generally fpeaking, thofe 
.pieces are reckoned the befton the Eng- 
lifh theatre, which either exhibit noble 
•anditriking charaders, that arc worthy 

D 2 of 
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of' imitation, or that ridicule the vrces^or* 
foibles of the times. In Sir John Dori— 
lant we fee one. of the moft amiable, ge- 
nerous, and difintcrefted men that could 
have been created ;, a charafter worthy of 
being exhibited on the ftage of a polite 
and refined people \ and what fhews the 
(kill of the poet, hi3 excellencies are not. 
unnatural ; his charafter is well fupport- 
cd and eafy -, , and though he may not at 
firft be reckoned ian original charafter, 1 
make no doubt but he wiU, when we 
confider that the traits of originality ap- 
pear ftrohgell in a man whofe paflTions are 
violent, and of the impetuous kind, fuch* 
as fufpicion, jealoufy,.or revenge •, but in 
a calm pi6ture of what may be called > 
ftill-lifc — difinterelled love, gcnerofity,. 
and greatnefs of foul — ^the charafterifti- 
cal ftrokes muft neceflarily be fofter, and 
appear more blended. with the general- 

temperr 
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*tefnptT of the man *. . Caelia is a young 
and virtuous girl, whofe bread is filled 
with the utmoft delicacy of fcntiment, 
gratitude, and virtuous inclinations, and 
finely imagined, to produce thofe tender 
fcenes between her and Sir John* Ara* 
minta is a natural contraft to Ccelia ; (he 
is very fprightly, and, without being a 
coquette, greatly enlivens the prece. The 
contraft between Sir John and Modely is 
no lefs juftj thelatteris a perfect male 

* Les gratids mouvemens des paffions font iH 
-plus aifes a peindre. Ce^uia des traits marques, 
ce qui e(l fort & (imple, un homme plein de viva- 
cite & de chaleur, quoique d'un efprlt ordinaire, 
Texprimera quelquefois fort blem Mais les nu* 
ances, les fentimens compofes de plufietirs au~ 
tres, ces illufions fines que le cceur fait a I'efprit, 
en un mot tout le jeu des pillions, voila ce qui 
ne peut etre bien rendu que par un genie du pre- 
mier ordre, par un ecrivain qui joint toute la fi- 
»»liefle de Tefprit a toute la delicatefle du fentinoent.' 
ElTais fur divers Sujets de •Litterature, £cc. 
tome iv» .p. 279. 

-D5 coquette. 
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coquette, with a fufficicnt quantity of va»- 
nity' and affurance,. which fcts off the 
other's manly virtues to the greateft ad^ 
vantage. Belmour is the fine, eafy, un« 
affected gentleman, who, without pof- 
fcfling the gravity oi Sir John, is free 
from the vanity of Modely,. 

This noble comedy iS; entirely free 
from the loofenefs of Sir George Ethcr 
ridge, OP the brutality of fuch. charaders 
as Sir H. Beagle in the Jealous Wife^ 
equally the difgrace of the theatre. When. 
Lady Beverly firft tells Sir John Dorilant 
of his rival in thofe words,. 

Undoubtedly there is a man : 

He replies in that generous manner, . 

Tell me who, that I may — No ;, that I may give 
her to him, and make her happy » whatever be^ 
comes of me. 

How noble is this fentimcnt I.theTover 
is on fire, to know. the man, butfuddenly/ 

checks^ 


diefk/^ bis ardour*, and the greatnefsof 
his^yl gets the better of his paffion. ac 
its very height. And again> in the third 
aftj whpn he is talking to. Araminta about 
Ca^lia^ he faj^s,. 

Bdides^ they are not his, but her inclinations, 
which give me any ooncein.^. It b the heart I re-* 
quire :. The lifelefs form, beauteous as it. is» 
would only elude my grafp ; the ihadow of a joy,, 
not the. reality. 

And in the fifth ad, when he re- 
proaches Modely : 

Honour! Mr. Moddy! Tis a facred word: 
You ' ought to ibudder when^ you pronounce it. 
Honour has no exigence but in the breafl of 
truth ; 'tis the harmonious refult of every, virtue 
combined. — You havefenfe, you have knowledge;^ 
but I can aflure you, Mr. Modely, though parts^ 
and knowledge withoutthe diAates of jullice, or 
the feelings of humanity, may. make a bold and 
mircliievous member of fociety even courted by 
the worldf they only in my eye make him more 
fionteinptible^. 

04. But: 


liflf it W6\M be eridJeft to ttpt^ttnty 
'fehttment iflf'tfeis iMAt phy, whieh does 
f btthoiir to bUr theatre ; they, on the whole^ 
fotte a' fine pi^ure of humanity. Tht 
pbct rather aimed at painting beautiful 
nature, than difplaying his own wit. The 
natural pktnnefs of Addifonappe^s, MH 
the' brilliancy of Congreve. 

The Difcovery, by Mrs. Sheridan, is 
ant)ther corri'edy in which arc contained 
feveral of thofe moving fcenes which 
force the tdars of an ^audience. This co« 
medy has great merit; and though it 

• * Wh4t Monf, Diderot means by faying our 
comedies are without manners and taAe, I cannot 
vnderftand; but muft attribute it to that vanity 
{q charaderlQic of the French nation. *^ Nous 
avons, fays he, des comedies : les Anglois n'ont 
que des fatyres, a la vcrite pleines de force Sc de 
j^aiete, mais fans noceurs & fans gout. 

fDifcOurs fur la Poede Dramatique, prefixed 
40 hisXeFere deFamille^.p^ 83. . 

^bears 


^ars a gr^at nf femhlaflce to chfeX^onfci* 

00$ Lovers * (a fwperior piece) in tbe 

-di&overy of Mrs. Xnighdy bein^ Lord 

Mcdway's daughter, and in the cbarac* 

ter of Colonel Med way 5 yctit ba3 a fine 

moral, and no oiie can be prcfenc at the 

reprefentation of -it without feeliog many 

'^f thofe feniations, which the theatre 

ought always to bccaiion : 'Lady Med- 

Way's faving 'Lady Flutter from deftruc- 

'tion, fhould. be a leflbn to that giddiaei% 

* It is of great prejudice to the fHccefs of ma- 
ny pieces, to referable -otfaters which ^ have ^en 
wrote fome time before, and are' in pofTeflion of 
the ftage. Had the Sufpicious Hulband been 

-a lefs excellent comedy, its fimilitude, *in fome in- 
ilances, toEveryMa«inhisHiimour would have 
hurt it. The charader of Srri*5lland is very like 
that of Kirely: and the inclination they both 
hare, by -(tarts, to difclofe the fccrct of their 
jealoufy to their ferv^nts Thomas and Lucetta> 

^Kitely's in the third fcene of the third a^ m 
Every Man in his Humour, end Stri^land's in 

*the third fcene of the fvcond a^> is almofl « 

♦cppy. 

which 


vffdch dbe$ not pay a proper regarfSttf 
thofe little quarrels in the marriageHttd^ 
which are apt^ for a time, to getthe beC'^ 
ter of aflfedion, and, if not prevented, 
bring on the greateft evils ; and to thao 
hnprudence in fuffering the moft dift^C* 
addreflcs from liich men as Lord Med-, 
way. CoIonei^Medway's is.a xxioft noble 
charader } and. Sir A ^ Bran ville's an orU 
gtnal one ; his ftiff formality^ which is 
(6 very like the very^ prudery of an old: 
maidv is welt drawn i and though no^ z^ 
confiderabkperfonage in the piece, there 
is great merit in^the painting. 

Theft comedies^of the tender kind fel* 
dom contain many of thofe very comic 
fituations, which heighten the ridiculous 
fo extremely in fomc pieces^ fuch inter- 
efting plot;3 have great advantages ; Jbut 
Ida not here mean to compare the twa 

fpecic3^ 


fjpecies of comedy : The School for Lo^ 
vers and die Suipicious Hufbahd are ib> 
diametricatly oppofite in their refpedbivicr 
p^ans, as fuUy to prove that there are 
more fpccies of comedy than one. Thefe 

• 

intereftingfituations, if they ar^ property 
introduced,, give a wonderfxi) vivacity to 
the fable of a piece; The Sufpicious 
Huiband will alone furnifli us with feve-^ 
ral inftances : Frankly^s miftake in be-i 
licvirig Jacintha aman^ — ^Clarinda's catish^* 
ing him— Bellamy's feeing Fmnkly with 
Jacintha — Ranger's Coming into Mrs.. 
Striaiand's drcfljng-rooffi-~the adven* 
ture of the hat — Ranger's adventure 
with Jacintha in di%uife — and his car- 
rying her ofF to^his friend Bellamy — add 
to thefe. Ranger's parting Bellamy and 
Frankly in^ the fourth aft, and the fitui^ 
ations which follow •, which l4rannot help 
thinking one 6f the very i)eftxomic fccne* 
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*on our ftagc, the humour of it is worked 
'iip to fuch.a climax^ as to produce the 
^fineft cffcd imaginable. In that ex^ 
cellcnt. comedy of Mr. Murphy's, the 
Way to keep.Hini, there are alfo fevc- 
ral moil comic fitiiaiions : I hardly know 
'H more ridiculous one than Lovemore's 
intrigues being all^blown up in the fifth 
ad-, the?ridicwle is finely pointed, and 
carried to a mofl: pleafing height. In 
the fourth z£ty when Lady Conftant 
*i:omes in to- Sir Bafliful and Lovemore, 
-^ftcr reading his letter, there follows ^ 
focn? truly comic, in which Sir Balhful 
'^brings Lovemore out of his fcrape; 
There are alfo feverjfil others, which give 
^rcat life and vivacity to the piece. — In 
.All in the Wrong there ^re many of thefe 
-interefting comic fituations, which make 
'Che plot of that piece as interefting as 
^aknoft arj^y one I know« .Lady Reftlefs, 
^. » -feciDj 


/feing from her window Sir John talce- 
Belinda in his arms when Ihe faints : Sir 
John's liftening to Lady Reftlefs, while- 
fiie is looking at the pifture and talking 
to herfclf, are very droll fcenes : But thd 
latter end of the fourth aft is full of bu-- 
finefs, and contains feveral moft interefl- 
ing Gtuations. When Sir Johahas (hewn 
in the mafk whom he takes to be Mrs. 
Marmalet, fhe fays. 

But in a little time you'll make up all quar- 
lels with your lady, and I Ihall get ruined by- 
tWs 

Sir John. . No, no, never fear, I fhall never be • 
rficondled to her — I hate her — detcft htr. . 

. LadyRefikfs (unmpjkingj po you fo, Sir ?— Novr- 
Sir John, what can you fay now, Sir ? — 

Sir John, My Lady Refllefs 1— Confofion ! What^ 
fenlllfay?— 

After a little altercation, he tells her,^ 

I fay, my dear, for I ft ill regard you — and this 
was all done to — to — cure your jealoufy — alfj 
dftoe to cure you of your jealoufy. 

Aftcn- 

2^ 
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. After this moft comic fcene fucceeds 
^another, equally amufing. When Be- 
verly is difcovered to be in the clofet, 
and Sir John has of courfe turned the 
tables upon her, fhe recoUefts herfelf^ 
and retaliates his ipeech : 


Why, my dear, this was all done — to — to— 
rfo — cure you of your jealoufy — for I knew you 
^woald do as you have done, and fo I' — refolved 

to do as 1 have done — was it not well done^ 

ray dear? ha ! ha *! 

• Mifs Haughton has great merit in the 
part of Lady RetUefs ; hut I once faw it per- 
formed in a fuperior manner, at Lynn in Nor- 
folk, hy Mrs, Dyer, an aftrcfs in a ftrolling com- 
pany : in my humhie opinion, (lie entered more 
into the fpirit of the character, and a^d it 
-with greater 'vivacity. Her hufhand performed 
Sir John Reftlefs infinitely better than Mr. Yates, 
There are but few, even on the London theatres, 
who excel Mr. and Mrs. Dyer : She does Mrs. 
Oakly with great fpirit, and is admirable in Bd- 
"vldera, and Zara in the Mourning Bride. Yates 
k.not to be compared to Mr. Pyer in. Major 
•Oakley* 

I hardly 
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^^Jl hardly know a more iruly comic, xx 
Ipecter managed fcene in any comedy than 
this I the fuuations are infinitely humour- 
ous, and raife the mirth of the audience 
to the higheft pitch. 

The fcene in the fecond aft of the 
Jealous Wife, where Mrs, Oakley dif- 
fembles with her hufband, is very enter- 
taining \ and that in the third aft, where 
(he ovexhears his converfation with Har- 
riot, is truly comic •, the two Jail fcenes 
alfo of the fifth aft are welLconcrived and 
interefting. 

The laft maxim 1 IhaTl endeavour to 
inculcate for the compofltion of comedy^ 
is neircf'to introduce a difgufting bruta- 
lity on the ftage, of any kind, for the 
Jake of originality. I know no comedy 
dfi which there is fo flagrant an inftance 
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of this? conduft as in the Jealous Wrfc : 
Sir Harry Beagle is a charaftcr wretch- 
edly drawn, and his- brutality is toa 
Ihockingfor thejlage. Let the reader 
confult the beginning of the feeond aft^. 
between Tom and Sir H* Beagle, which 
is very low and very dull ; I can fee but 
little wit in the pedigree. Ruflet enquire 
ing after his daughter. Sir Harry anfwers*. 
him about the mare ; then, 

'Rujfet. Damn her blood t — Harriot! my dcac^ 
provoking Hirriot ! where can (he be? Have 
you got any intelligence of her ? 

Sir H. No, faith, not I : We feem to be 
quite thrown out here. — But, however,. I have 
ordered Tom to try if he can hear any thing ofc 
her among the oftlers. . 

Soon after Sir Harry propofes, . 

SHppofe you put an advertifement into the^ 
news-papers, defcriblng her marks, her age». 
her height, and where llie ftrayed from, I reco- 
vcred^a.bay mare once by that method* 

Sucb) 
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Such fentitnents as thefe, one would 
think, were adapted to pieafe the mob 
of Smithfield, but how a polite audience 
can bear fuch ftrings of vulgarnefs, is to 
me furprizing. Sir Harry, in the fame 
fcene, moft emphatically, in. his hunt^ 
ing dialed:, cries out, 

Sobo! Pais— Yoicst 
And again^ 

Soho ! Hark forward T Wind 'em and crofs 'em f 
Hark forward, Yoics \ Yoics ! 

And in the fourth aft, in the fcene be«- 
tween Sk Harry and Harriot, file tells 
Wm Ihe is determined not to marry him^ 

Sir H. But your father'is determined you fhail, 
Mifs ! — So the odds are on my (ide — lam nor 
quite Aire of my horfe, but I have the rider 
boliow. 

She entreats him to be off. Among 
le reft of his poliflicd anfwcr», he fays. 

Vol. IV. E I can'r. 
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IeaB't# damme. 

And then criticHes her fhape ; 

A fine going thing — (he has a deal of foot " 

treads well upon her pafterns -— goes above her 
ground — - 

Har. Peace, wretch — Do you talk to me, ^s 
if I were your horfe ? 

Sir H, Harfe ! Why not fpeak of my horfe ? 
If your fine ladies had half $is many good quklL- 
lies; they would be much better bargains. 

And again, 

Mayhap fo. — But what fignifies talking to you/ 
-r- The 'fquire (hall know your tricks. — He'll 
do^or you, — r- Til go and talk to him. He'll 
break you in, — If you won't go in a fnaffle, yon 
muil be put in a curb^-^He'U break you, damme. 

To crown all this lp\y, vulgar, Smith- 
ficjd converfation of S\t Harry's, comes 
his fwopping his miftrefs to Lord Trin- 
ket for a horfe. — I miift own I cannot 
fee the end of making fuch a brutal con- 
temptible characler fo confiderable in the 

dran:ia ^ 


drama ; flcetching fuch a vile caricatuf? 
requires little art and no genius ; and 
what cntertamment a polite audience 
can receive from his miferable dulnefs, 
I cannot poffibly apprehend. 

The Jeajous Wife is but a middling 
xotnedy ; there is very little charafter in 
it ; excepting Major Oakley, wliich is 
not drawn amifs, there is none the lead 
ftriking. Mrs. Oakley's jealoufy is un- 
jiatural : Her hulband is .a very poor 
body. Lord Trinket a common fop, and 
Harriot one of the mofl: infipid Miflcs in 
comedy ; her lover has nothing ftriking 
in him ; Lady Freclove, in the hands of 
9, mafter, would h^ve made a good co- 
mic charadler. The fuccefs this piece has 
met with, is owing much more to the in- 
comparable powers of Mr. Garrick and 
Ars. Pritchard, than to any great ihare 

if mcr-it iti itfdf. 
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SECT. ir. 
Of the Sublime and Pathitjc 

A L'f HOUGH Longinus has wrote a par- 
^ ^ ticular treatife on this fubjcft, yer 
authors are at this day not determined in 
what the fublime confifts* Monf. Boi- 
leau, in his preface to his excellent tranf- 
lation of that author, has endeavoured 
to explain his meaning. Monf. de la 
Motte expreflVs it to be the new and the 
true united in a grand idea^ and exprejfed 
With elegance and brevity ^ and as exv 
amples, he cites a paflage out of Mofes r 

God faid, Let there be light; and there was light. 

And another from Homer, where Ajax 
cries out. 

Great God ! give us but day, and then fight 
againfl us. 

Thcfe paffages are both quoted by Lon^ 
% 
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f[intis, but he does not fay exprefsly that 
the former is reaHy fublime. Monf. 
RoUin, however, contradifts la Mottc's 
opinion^ and will not allow either of 
them to be fublime. This variety of opi- 
nions will render an attempt to explain 
thefublime, chiefly from modern authors, 
an unentertaining taflc. There are few ex- 
prcflions more indefinitely ufed, or more 
confounded with others, than this. In 
reading good authors, we are apt to fay, 
^* That is very fublime! '* — '' This isex- 
preflfed in a mod fublime manner ! ** 
while the paffagcs in queftion arc, per- 
haps, rather beautiful than great. Thefe 
miftakes, which happen very frequently, 
and which miflead our tafte, arife from not 
duly reflecting on what the true fublime is. 

Taken in a general fenfe, it extends 
not only to the fine arts, but cxifts in the 

E ? valL 
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vaft, thoughlifclcfs produdions of nature* 
Whatever exalts the foul, or ftrikes for- 
cibly on the imagination^ may be jaftly^ 
denominated fublime ; whether it be Or 
poem, a picture, a piece of mufic, or a^ 
range of immenfe rocks. The difpofi- 
tion of mind raifed by the fublime va- 
ries according to the objeft. In poetry 
and painting, it is generally pleafmg;. 
but thunder and the Alps arc both fub- 
lime, and more connected with awe thaa 
pleafure. This extcnfive variety difplays 
the impofTibility of defining the fublime 
in a few words; in this Iketch I Qaall con- 
fine myfelf to the fublime of the fine 


arts* 


The 


* Roufleau defcnbes great cfFe£ls attending 
the fight of fublime objeds, in the beauriful de- 
fcription in Julie of the Valois* J'admijois rein- 
pire qu'ont fur nos paUions les plus vives les 
etres les plus infenfiblesj U je meprtfois la philt)- 

fophic 
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The nice line which feparates the fob- 
lime from the beautiful) is very difficult 

to 

ibphie de ne pouvoir pas meme autant fur Tame 
qVune fuite d'objets inantmes. 

Tome u p. 121. 
Lord Kaimes obferves very juftly, that regula- 
rity is required in fmall figures, and order in 
fmall groupes ; but that, in advancing gradually 
from fmall to great, regularity and order are lefs 
and lefs required. This remark feems to explain 
the extreme delight we have in viewing the face ' 
of nature, when fufitciently enriched and diverfi^ 
fied by objefis. The bulk of the objedls fecn in 
a natural landscape are beautiful, and fome of 
them grand.. A flowing river^ a fpreading oak, 
a round hill, an extended plain, are delightfut'; 
and even a rugged rock, or barren heath, though 
in thcmrfclves difagreeabie, contribute, by con- 
traft, to the beauty of the whole. Joining to 
thefc the verdure of the fields, tlie mixture of 
light and (hade,, and the fublime canopy fpread 
over all ; it will not appear wonderful that fo ex-^ 
tcnfive a group of glorious objects fbould fwell 
the heart to its ntmoft bounds, and raii^ the 
ftrongeft emotions of grandeur. The fpeftator 
is confcious of an enthufiafm which cannot bear 
confinement, nor the Ari^nefs of regv>lariry and 

E^ order; 
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to draw : Out of twenty perfons, not two 
would be of the fame opinion. The ex- 
treme great and noble paflfages of an au- 
thor are cafily difcovered ; but the fofter 
ones are more doubtful ^ they, like the . 
fine tints of a piAure, are blended as it 
were with the general mafs of coloyrs. 
There are fcveral fourccs cif the fublinae ^ 
Longinus reckons five, and thefe may be 
either diminifhcd or increafcd : Now there 
are fome ftrokes of poetry which coniain 
all thefe feveral excellencies^ and many 
which poflfefs only the lead of them, and 
whofe pretenfions to the fublime may 
:be too weak to be allowed i it will 

order; he loves to range at hrg«, and is fo 
enchanted with (luning objeds, as to negkQ 
ilight beauties and defers. Thus it is that the 
delightful, emotion of grandeur depends little on 
order and regularity : and when the emotion is 
in its height, by a furvey of the greatcft objeds, 
order and regularity are almoft totally difregarded. 
Elements of Criticifm^ yo\. i. p. 298.^ 

therefore 
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therefme be difficult always to detenriine 
Jiov many kiferior ftrokesare tantaxnooiM: 
to <mc^ the fineft*. 

L The firft and^tfae greftCcft fburce of 
the fubliise, is grandeur of conceptkm^ 

• The trcatife of Longinus ia tather on the 
perfedion of writing in general, than the fublime 
in particular; where he gives us foroething of a 
^efinifion» this will ap}>ear very evident. 

uTfAv^iicrit, wt «» IT oAridfi; T4^'£^> f^XP* f^oyr^ Ttii 
«xn? Qu^OfABifov, Ttflo ya^ ra; oiJJ» />c£ya, t» wo^Aij fxtv n 

^Ofaa-i^f »07g«p» ^« W fjunifji^rif x«s l^«|a^t^*1^. 0^«f( 

xat ^tnta»' Orctt y»^ rot; ftsro htufo^f t'o^hufialoff^ 
$M9, ^Q^AW, n^ueiA/v^ AoyAJii, fir Ti, xaf TaJIo# a^ <snEj;> T()U> 
«vltJ9 ecva^h ^0X9}, to6' >j «| atrvfjUpmvv aiq xp*o-»$ >c^» C^T" 

Long, nift y^l.'tfs, f. 


or 
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or the thought. This is the mere effeA 
Gff invention, and fpeaks the truly great . 
genius far more than the fineft compofi-. 
tion. There are feme thoughts which 
difplay themielves in a vaft idea^ which 
are fomewhatdifFerentfrom others, which 
paint a certain greatnefs of foul which is 
wonderfully captivating. 

In the fourth book of the Iliad, Aga- 
memnon reproves Diomed for not being 
engaged : 

No words the godlike Diomed return'cf. 
But heard refpedlful, and in fecret burn*d. 

He, like a rough old foldier, was de- ' 
termincd that his aftions only fhould 
fpeak for him ; a thought infinitely great 
in Homer, for Diomed expreffes more 
by this moft judicious filence than he 
could have done in ten tboufand verfesv 
Longinus has celebrated a fimilar paf« 

fage 
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lagc in the Odyfley, the filcnce of Ajax, 
which is undoubtedly noble, and far: 
above expreflion ; and his remark on it. 
is very juft : ** Hence it conies to pafs, 
fays he, that a naked thought without 
words, challenges admiration, and ftrikes* 
by its grandeur.** To arrive at excellency 
like this, we muft needs fuppofe that 
which is the caufe of it ; 1 mean, that 
an orator of the true genius, muft have 
no mean and ungenerous way of think- 
ing. For it is irapoffiblc for thofe who^ 
have groveling and fervile ideas, .or are 
engaged in the fordid purfuits of life, to 
produce any thing worthy of admiration^ 
and the perufal of all pofterity. Grand 
and fublime expreflions muft flow fronx 
them, and them alone, whofe concep- 
tions are ftored and big with greatncfs *. 

An. 
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An exprcflive filencc has always a won- 
derful efFed : That of the heralds from 
Agamemnon to Achilles, in the Iliad, is 
£De)y imagined. 

Th'unwilling heralds aft their lord's commands* 
Penfive they walk along the barren fftii'ds^ 
Arriv'd« the hero ir his teot they find, 
With gloomy afpe^, on his arm reclin'd. 
At awful dh^nce long they filent (land, 
-Loth ta advance, or fpeak their hard command : 
Decent con^fion ! * r 

It fcems as if the greateft poets had at- 
tempted to render this ftriking beauty 

-^(^91 xa6' iocv\y}v vi ivvota o(' avlo to fMyot>^o(ppQV* cuq vj ra 

yHf ^fulo* aw rof i( ts yi^M, 'orpuTrok^to^mt weoilu^ eoh* 
aUaxWi mq spi^ciy ^i» to* a^^ ^op» /bci} rafFsivov ^^ovutfjMf 
-Hou uyiPiq* Ov ot ya^ <uo» n fjuupa ttai ^Xo^pson} (Pfov- 
MrU; xeti i'jnhohvoilx^ map oXoy roy /^Mr, h%v\ut^^ ri xor 
Ttft9«s»1^a(tfy^i|oe7xs»y a\\<o' ^ycLhSi\ ^ of Xoyoi t»« 
tm, x.o[ix TO sti6<^y UP »v i/x(epidfi»( ftiaiy a% twoia.^ . To&tJlsf 
xat CK 'i'^? /EAoXira f^poitj/xaltaf cju^ivrlet Ta vwtptpvtti « 
/^»g ta; Ilap/xiyiA^Pt (jhia-afltf tya) fjav av tipxco-d^jy,. 

I«ong. rifpt Y>J/8?, 0'» 
* Book I. ver. 426, 

remarkable 
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remarkable in their works ; the (ilence 
of Dido is alfo extremely fublime : 

IHa folo fixos oculos averfa tencbat ; 
Nee magis incepto vultam i^rmone movetur, 
Qaam ft diira (ikx aut ftet Marpefia cautes. 
Tandem corripuit fefe, atque inimica refugit 
In nemus umbriferum — * 

She difdains to coaverfe with a maa 
who (he thinks has forfook her in a bafe 
manner, and exprelTes her anger in amuch 
more noble manner than any complaints^ 
could have done. — ^I cannot here avoid 
mentioning a famous pi6lure of antiqui- 
ty, wherein filence (if I may fo cxpre fs 
myfelf ) is mod fublimely introduced : 
It is Agamemnon facrificing his daughter 
Iphigenia, Timantes, the painter, gave 
Calchas a forrowful look ; he then paint- 
ed Ulyfics more forrowful, and after- 
'vards her uncle Menelaus with all the 
;rief and concern in his countenance, 
f iEn, VI. Ycr. 469, 

which 
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livhicfa his pencil was able to difplay^ 
By this gradation he had exhaufled .the 
paffion, and had no arc left for the dif* 
trefe of her father Agamemnon, which 
required the ftrongeft heightening of all ; 
he tlierefore covered up his head in his 
garment, and left the fpedator to ima- 
gine that excefs of anguilh which colour^ 
•^ere unable to expreis. This noble 
thought was copied by Pouflln in his pic- 
ture of the death of Gcrmanicus. It is 
reckoned a mafter-piece in this painter 
to have rendered Agrippina fo eafy to 
be diftinguifhed in that pifture : After 
having treated the different kinds of af- 
fliaion of the other perfonages, as paf- 
lions capable of being expreffed; he places 
on Germanicus's bed fide a woman of a 
noble drefs and ftature, hiding her face 
with her hands, and in an attitude en- 
tirely expreffive of the deepeft forrow^ 
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It is eafy to apprehend that the affliAion 
of this perfonage muft furpafs that of aU 
the reft, fince this able artifl:, defpairing 
to reprefent it, got over the difficulty 
by taking the hint from the Grecian's 
in vention* 

Herodotus has put a noble anfwer in- 
to the mouths of the Athenians to Alex- 
ander the Macedonian, who had been 
fent by Macdonius to prevail on them to 
enter into a league with the Perfians : 

fftf 29 A¥ fiKtof 70V AvTov o<Poy IH TW 'wef jy vvv 

I do not know any paflage, even inDe- 
mofthenes, wliere the high fpirit of lii- 
berty is more fublimely reprefentcd ^. 
It fpcaks a certain grcatnefs of mind^ 

* Page 507, edit. Gronov, 
f See Gcddes, p. 64, 

which, 
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whkhj^ wcU expreffcd, will always hc/ift 
the ftamp of fublimity. The Higfl- 
prieft's aftfwcr, in the Afh«Haof Rktffle, 
is of this nature : He is told by the offi- 
cer of the great rage of Athalia againft 
him, and that it was expelled the haught^^ 
princefs wocrldfoon attack God in hisfaVit- 
tuary; the High-prieft, unmoved, makes 
this anfwcr, ^- r' 

Celui qui met un frein a la fureur des fk)tSy ^ 
Salt aufil des mechans arreter les compiots; ^ 
Soumis avec refped a fa volonte fainter 
Je crains Dieu, cher Abner, Se n'ai point d'autre 
crainU' 

*Dr. Young, fpeaking of thofe happy, 
men, who, in the laft day, (land unr 
moved amidft innumerable horrors, reti 
marks, , 

i 

Others, whofe long attempted virtue flood . ,,; 
Fix'd as a rock, and broke the rufhing flood, 
Whofe firm refolve nor beauty cotrtd melt down, 
Nor ragiftg tyrants from' tlwir p6ftur€ froWh ; ^ '* 

:. Mir 
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•Sttchy in ikis day of horrors^ fliall be ieetl ' 
To hct the thunders with agddtlke n^i^n; 
'Tbepkuiets drop, thek thoughts are IfxM Hhove ; 
The cef)ter-ifaakes» tbeir hearts difiWn jtoimovtj 
An earth «liflblvtng» and a heav'n thrown widc» 
-A yawning gulph, and fiends on ev*ry Qdc* 
•fierenethey view, impatient of delay, 
Aod hMi thedatfrti of ^eriafting ddy. 

* 

The true fublirrie> which is founded in 
.heroic fcnticxlenr, is to be aiet with in 
what we call the iintutorecj mind, as 
^well as the moft polifhcd. I heard a little 
^mecdote not long fincc, which I am very 
well affored is true, and will not; be fo- 
reign to the prefeht fubjeft. It happened 
-fincc the breaking out of the late war. — 
•Captain .R — being taken prifoner by the, 
French Indians, at a battle in Ncrth 
America, was carried to their town, to 
be facrificed in the ufual barbarous man- 
ner ; he was even tied to the ftake, and 
'€n the verge of the moft cruel tortures, 

*toL..IV. JF when 
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if^tn wMA In^ii^n of authorky fuddeo^ 

cpprie^ied him from death, and topkiv^n^ 

i^t his flavc. jHis fervicude was tolerable, 

and his {treatment humane : His mafter 

taught him their language, and the who!? 

circk of tcxdian fcience — to build canoc^^ 

^- to kill beaver — to hunt deer — * and 

laftly to fcalp the enemy. A ye^r ai^ ^ 

half elapfed ih this manner, when ^n ei^t 

gagcment happened between a. party ^ 

tRe Engiifh and the Indians.. The.ol4 

man took Captain R — up a little hill, 

and addrefflbd him as follows :, ** My 

friend ! you fee the mta of your country 

are going to attack us --*• you have lived 

with n^e a year and a half;, you came to 

rr.e totally ignorant^ but I have made^t 

man of you — I have taught you to build 

canoes — to kill beaver — to hunt — - 

and to fca^p your enemy : Are you^not 

obliged. tq mc ? '' Captain R— cKpreff. 
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iyg^is gratitiTde, the Indian aiked hi'rit 
« Have you a fatiier ? "*— ** I htMtvt He 
i^Titing," replied Captairi R-^. " Poor 
feib ! I pity him. Know, I was once 
a^ father ! My fon fell at my fide — fdl 
glorioufly ! ^■;— covered with:^ rounds ^ — 
buc I revenged his death -^--^IHrdal|)ed—*^ 
and then killed his enemy*** ' Making. 
hf^ea paufe, lie proceeded*?- *i^ Behold 
fchat fun! With what i brightriefs it 
ftpnes to yo^ !' Since that #ay. a cloud 
JikS' darlcened all its Tadiah^e in my eyes 
*i^ S^e that tree (pointing 'fe a magno*< 
%is)i which bloflbnfti fo fair for yoii; t6 
iae'-ic- has teitalHts beauty^-t— Go'-^ 
«tara^ to: your father^ --^ Let the fiia 
fliiber Kwith* ail ^ Its brightjfi^fs. ht him -^ 
aiiddtbe tree appeir te all its beauty-** * 

jofiSte tbe^ tru({ fublime of fentimenrr. 
-^^^«-we refl«ft on the manly fenfof ari^ 
^ia: F 2. gene- 


generofity of th'rs untutored Indiim, ^C 

« not judge of whole nations from par- 
tial accounts; but remember, that every 
people are equally the work of the om- 
nipotent Deity: If we are more en- 
lightened, it (hould infpire us with 
fentiments of univerfal benevolence — 

'not with the vain impertinence of pride, 

' • . * , 

When .we condemn a whole people as 
barbarians^ let us imitate the exalted 
Icntimcnts of the Indian, and difplay as 
much humanity for the unknown, as he 
•did greatnefS'Of foiil. 

In the inftances which 1 have here 
given, the fuWime appears in an hefbic 
;greatnefs of foul, which is thrown e^rther 
ifito the actions or woRds of the re<|)(fG- 
tive charafters. The retfder, fronllfcis 
memory, will add many others.; butl 
know none more expreilire and remark- 
able 


aB9e than* thofe 1 have 'quoted^ ami iq 
ciKrh of thcfn the thought is what givea 
the great fublimity. 

There are a vaft number of paflages 
to be colleded from the poets, in which 
the grandeur of expreflion is difplayed 
rather in a different manner from thofe I 
have already quoted ; the relation or de- 
ftription of a. vaft or noble idea. Ho- 
mer defcribesDifcord. with the grcatcfl;: 
fublimity of thought. 

Of the fame nature isVirgil'sof Fame,, 
which is copied from that of Homer : 

Ihgredlturque folo^ & caput inter nubila condit,. 

. ; And Shakefpear's of Slander ; which, 
in fny humble opinion,, is equals if not 
iipperior to either. 

t J» While icarce tbe Iktes lier horrid ' heabi CMt 

bo|ind^ 
1^ She ftalkson earth. Il«iri ver. 443.- 

^^ ' E3, Slander,, 
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•^ ' Slirider, • i ' 
^'holc heaid is (harper than the finord^ whofe tongue 
Out-venoms all the worms of Nile, whofe breath 
Rides on the pofling winds, and doth belye 
All corners of the world, kings, qDeens, and ftates, 
Maidsy matrons ; nay, the iecrets of the j;rave 
This Slander enters*. 

• The poet, in this fubllme paflagc, 
raifes and almoft certifies our ideas with 
the immenfe extent of his thoughts. 
This defcription does not only difplay a 
grandeur of conception, but the moft 
Ikilful application of figures — the true 
enthufiafm of cotnpoCnion — and that 
magnincence of ftylc which clothes great 
ideas in a fuitable language. — Another 
of thcfe majeftic thoughts is to be found 
in the Wifdom of Solomon, and much 
like thofe I have quoted : ^ 

The almighty word leaped down — it touched 
the heaveni but it ftood upon the earth. 

♦ Cymbelinc. 

How 
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M. « 

How much grandeur is there in Hb- 
tittr's idea of the father of the goda i r 

'■ ' . . ^ . r ^ ' " . ' ^^ 

Mr. Pop&'s tranflation of thefc lines i«. 

He fpoke, and awful bends his (able brow? ; .. 
Shaifs his arDbrodal curls» an^ ^/V//.tlie Jjiod* , . 
Theiiamp of fate, and fanfiion of a god. 
High heav*n with trembling the dread Ggnal todkf 
And all Olympus to the center fhook. 

, Mr. Webb's obfcrvation on it is ex- 
.treaiely juft : ** What (ball we fay (fays 
j^c) . when the nobleft images are ruined 
♦ far the fake of a jingle ? Had It not been 
for the rhyme, that third linp had never 
found its way into this dcfcription. I 
jjtecd not obferve to yoju how it interrupts 
the fuccc/nojn of the ideas and eaibar- 
O'afibs the image. It is owing to the fame 
.; , ; F 4 xajyr<^ 
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his caris befidre he hid given the nod y 
whence that,. Which in the original was^^ 
a happy 'eiieft, becomes in the tranfla-, 
tion a trifling aftion *. — Milton fhewed^ 
t&eiame grandeur of imaginacion in hk 
defbription cl£ Satan : 

On th'other fwle, Satan, alarm'd,. 
C«liiaing an his migh t, dUatcd ftood, - -^ • 

Like Tenmff or Atlas, nnrertovy; 
Hfs ftatu re reach 'd the flcy, and on-his creft 
Sat horror plumM. 

The comparing him to a vaft mountaittif: 
kvery great •,. but the two laft lines afci. 
inexprcfCbly fublime : O/r his creji fat:^ 
bcrr$f* pltim*d^> is an image arnazingiy, 
ftrlking, 

Dr. Young^ defcription oFthe Deity^ 
is very noble, a few ftrokes particularly- 
arc grrat: 

* Remarks on the Beauties GfPceirjTi p. 26. 

Whof* 


Of' dfj^dfu) t^oder, fpoinU) it wh^e^tQ 'ftdi; A 
And in fierce li^ht'fuiog wraps the flying batti.J / 
Not, tie who trembles at the daVted fires. 
Falls at the found, and in the flafli expires ^. 

The fixth book of Milton is almoftii 

« 

continued pifture of the trueft fublime El- 
more fo than any book even in the Iliad; 
kfelf. The conving forth of the Meffiib . 
is defcribcd with nnoft wonderful pottipr^ 
of diftioDi-cloathing the vafteft grandeur 
of ideas, **Till, in the laft place, the 
Mefli ah comes forth in. the fullneft tf 
majefty and terror*. The ponapof his ap-' 
pearanceannidftthe roarings of hts thuAv'' 
ders> theflaflics of his lightnings, and the ' 
noifeof his chariot wheels, is defcribed^' 
with the utmoft flights of human injagir^- 
aiion t .*' Thcfc lines of Mr. Add ifdn's 

* Paraphrafe on Job. Works, toI. i, f* tegm\ ' 
t Spc^ator, fol^y. No. 535, 

Ulftf. 
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fmay^be quoted with great propriety In an 
cff»y oa the iublime, being very ficup 
themfdves. : r.. . .^ 

The imagery of Milton is almoft every 
where fublime, and bears the ftamp of 
the fined and moft luxuriant imaginatiop. 
In how many paflTages do the naked 
thoughts fhine with the brighteft fplen*- 
dor ; but who is proof againfl their ef- 
fect, when they kindle up the noblefl: 
flame of poetic eathufiafm ! 

Now wav'd riieir fiery fwords, and in the air 
Made horrid circus ; two broad funs their (fateldr 
flaz'd oppofite^ while expedation dood 
In horror *• 

How 

* This, and fome other quotations, which I 

have ranged yin^tt grandeur of conception^ feem at 

firft fight to belong rather to the application of fi- 

giiri$% but wh«n the imagery displays a va(l and 

aioble thought, I think it deferves chiefly to be 

4ida)ifed for its capital beauty. But every reader 
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mow grf^ Is it to defcribe their IhMds 
4»'funs (triking circles incbeaip; ami 
Aever was imagery more fublime tha^d 
that noble one of Expcflation {landing 
ifn horror. The two greateft of poets arc 
very fublime in -their dcfcriptions • of 
-fliields : Milton has another very noble onci 

Such deftru^ion to ^ithftanil 
He hailed » and oppos'd the rocky orb 
X)f tenfold ladamaDt, his ample. ihidd 
A vaft xircuniference. 

And Homer's^ of the segis of Jove w 
wonderfully fublime : 

iii^ in the roidlithe blue-ey'd Virgin flie« ;; 
• From rank to rank (he darts her eager eyes : 
The dreadful aegis, Jove's Immortal (hield, 
aiaVd on her arm, and lighteh'd all the fieU : 
IRound the «aft orb,>an hundred ferpentsrowl'di 
.Formed the bright fringe, and feemM to burn in 

[gold*. 

-«»tirdoubtlcfe form particular n^tiotw on the 
Sources of the fublime, which appear in the m- 
flances 1 have produced* 
"** Iliad, book ii, ver. 525, 

And 
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And again' ih the fifth book,, 

Q^jicr broad, 4toul<ier» hangs hasjiorrid {kieLf^- 
Dire, b)^ck,tremfndou,sl round the maf^inroUVi 
A fun^e of ferpentSy hifltng, guards f he gold : . > 
Here all the terrors of gum war appear, 
Hfcre rages force, here tremble flight and fear, . 
Here florm'd conrtentton, and here fury frowned,. 
And the due orb porteAfous Gorgon crown'd* . 

There irfcarce any defcription in Ho- 
nker more fublime than this-: Every cir- 
Gumftance that coul4 add to the horror 
of this dreadful (hicld,. are fclcfted with 
greai judg(r>cnt. 

' ' ' t 

L hardly ktiow-atty paffiiga more truljt 
febllmc than that noble defcription of 
thebatde^ iti the Paradife Loft* In thefe 
Ums are comamed more fpecics cbaii 0{ic 
ef the ftrblime ; but Lquote thetn for the 
thought^ as fublimity of conception is aU 
ways preferable to either fignra^conippfi^ 
tion^, Qt jxpr£jl[itm. 


■ I 
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Now gormjr fiiry^rofc, 
jf^nd clamour, fuch as heard in heav'n till now 
W«s never J arms <in armoardaiiing, yrayH '^' 
Horrible diftord, and the madding wheels - ' • 
Of brazen chariots rag'd J' dire 'was the noife' ^ 
'Of conflict' I overhead the difmal hifs "* 

•Of fiery darts in Darning voUres itew, 
Aiid'ftying vauUed wrher iioft with fire : 
So ttnderfrery cope together ruCb'd 
Both battles aiain| with ruinous afTauIt , 
And inextki^uifbable rage: all heav'n 
•Refounded ; and had earth been thfrn, all «arttl 
liad to lier center ftook« 

How greatly ikblitne is 'the v^ri^ty 
^ ftriking circumftances . here coUcft • 
-cd to difplay the hcHrTor of th^ battle^ 

byt, wh^t.nhought wnsk) cq psint ibe 
*^wo armies iigbtiog under a fiery vairii: 
'^(; iftatniDg arrows'! Taflb's ^battki 

ihoug^ v^fy -fablime,. :is Car ioferior c^ 

-it: 

LTiorror, la cnidelta la tettia, tl luttb' 
Wao-il'lntorno fcorrendo : & in varia im^o 

•Viacitrlce 


TfeHtrice la morte errar per tutto " ' ^' ? 

'WcdcpflU & iwriieggiar di fai^uciin»lagi0:fL .1 

Mflton'^ ' dcfcrrption is ^^en ^?catet^ 
Aaa tfic celebrated one- of Homer,. blP 
which Longinus fpeaks : 

Taiav AFApp»i|e/s TLoo'itJ'ajav hoo-iyjli^h ' ' *"' ' 

The paflage is too long. to,be qu<Ked ^m 
tire-, but^f the reader turn^ to it, he 
vrill find it very fublime. The- Grecrari 
critic*s words on it are,. *' The. imag^- 
which Homer gives of the combat *o€ 
the god&^ have in them fomething prof* 
digtouQy great and: magnificent. ]A^e 
ftp in thefe verfes the earth opfsned to iw 
very center-, hell ready to 'di|clofe i^^clfj^^ 
the whole machine of the worlci upon the 

^ Glerufalemm^libcrat^^ canto ix.. .1^^ 
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point to be ^eiftroyed and overturned^ 
To tb&w that in fuch a. c(^flid heaven^ 
an4' kciU all things n[M>rtal ^^nd imniortal^ 
the wholeoreation in (hort^ was engaged' 
in this battle, and all the extent of nay 
ture in danger," Pope* has tranflated it 
tamely; its fublimity is almoll loft in 
the couplet.. 

^eav*n in loud thunders bids the titimpct fbundi 
i^ndwidebeneath them groans the rending ground;. 
Se^ in iht difaia) regl^ns^of the dead^ 
Th^infernal monarch rear'd hi$ horrid head, . ^ 
Leaped from his throne, left Neptune's arm fliouldi 

•t A 

lay 
His^dark dibnninipns open to the day^ 
iimd 'jftour in li^^t on Plutc^s dread'^abodes, 
Abhorr'd by- na^n, and dreadful ev/n to god^« ;. 

The thought of millions of flaming 
ftlrords lighting all hell with. their blaze, 
is amazingly greit : 

I 

He fpake : and to confirm his words out flew 

UiUions of flaming fwordsi^dtawii from the th»ght* 

Qfc 
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''OF mighty cherubiai; the fuddcti blaze 
ii?ar round illuoiin^cf hcH : highly they rag'B 
i^gaioft the higb«ft» and fierce witti gi^ped amts 
vQafliM on their founding fhtelds; the diit of war, 

^Ijurliag defiance tow'rd the vault of heav*n. 

There is a certain majcfty of compofi^ 
tion in tbefe lines^that is very (bribing;; 
^the verfification is wrought up to a fine 
' climax of pompo>us numbers. 

i 

Dr. Young dcfcribes the deftruftron 
«of the world with all -the horrible cireum- 
..ftanccs that could becoUeded. It is as 
fublime as any piece of fine poetry can 
'be, when -clogged with the barbarous 
/ibacklc of rhyme. 

The fatal period, the great hour is come, 
And natarar^rtfrks at her approaching doom; 
Loud peals of thunder give the fign, and all 
Heav'n's terrors in array furround the ball ; 
:i6harp light'ilings with the meteor's blaze cohfpire^ 
jkad, darted dov^rnward, fet the world on fire ; 

.^ladc 
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Black rSfmgicl&iidtlhe tbkkeh^ ether choke; 
And fpiiy flamesdart thro' the roHtng fmoke. 
With keen vibrations cut the fullen night. 
And ilrike the ,iiaffken?d iky with dreadfol light ; ^ 
From heav'o's four regions, wifch immortal iorcev 
Angels drive on the wind's impetuous courfe 
T'^enrage the flame : it fpreads, it foars oit high» 
Swells in the Aorai, and billows thro' the iky . 
Here winding pyramids of fire afcend^ 
Cities and def^rts in ohc ruin blend; 
Here blazing volumes wafteil, overwhelm 
The fpacious face of a far diilant rtalnr; 
There, un4ermij%'d» down ru4h etemal*biil$». 
The neighb'ring vales the vafl deftru£kion fills*. 

Grarfdeur cf conception is not confined 
to poetry, though its greateft excellency. 
I have already quoted Herodotus • and 
the following inftance from Mr* Addifon ' 
difplays a very fine imagination : 

By greatnefij 1 do not only mean the bulk of 
any fingle objc£l, but the largenefs of ^ whole 
view, coniidered es one entire piece. Such are 
tho. profpeds of an open champaign country, 
a vaft uncultivated defert, of huge heaps of 
Vol* lY. G m.oua« 
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*inioonYaiin(, high rocks tnd precipices, or a wtde 
expanfe of water ; where wt are not ftrock with 
the novelty or beauty of the fights but with thdt 
rude kind of magniftcence which appears tnmanjr 
of thefe Aupendous works of nature. Our toia* 
gination loves to be filled with an objed, or to 
grafp at any thing that'is too big for its capa« 
city. We are flung into a pleafing ai^ont&roerit 
vat fuch unbounded views, and feel a deitghtfyi 
ftillnefs and amazement in the ibul at the appre« 
heDfions of them f. 

Here wc have etevatiofi of thought *to 
a great degree, magnificence of words, 
and an harmonious, lively, and animated 
turn of expreflion ; or, according to M* 
de la Mottc's definition of the fublime, 
it is the new and the true united in a 
grand idf a, and expreffed with elegance 
^^nd brevity. This paflage will bear thic 
moft critical examination, and will, i 
^believe, be found truly fublime. 

+ Snei^:^tor, vol. vi. No. 4H. 


One more example I mod be p^r- 
fnicted to quote from the fame eflay : 
k is found in the 420th paper s 

Bat when ure furvey the whole earth at once, 
itid the feveral planets that lie viithin its neigh'* 
bourhood, we are fiUed with a pleafingaftonifli- 
ment, to lee fo many worlds hanging one above 
another, and Aiding round their axles in fuch an 
amazing pomp and fohemnity ! If, after this, we 
contemplate thole wild fields of ether, that reach iti 
height as far as from Saturn to the fixed liars, and 
run abroad almoft to an infinitude, our imagina- 
tion finds its capacity Ifilled with fo immenfe b." 
profpcdt, and puts itfelf upon the ftretch to com- 
prehend it. But if we yet rife higher, and con* 
fider the fixed ftars as fo many vaft oceans of 
ilame, that are each of them attended with a dif- 
ferent fet of planets, and ftill dlfcover ne^ firma<^ 
ihents and new lights, that are funk further in 
thofe unfathomable depths of ether, fo as not to 
be ff^nby the ftrongeft of our telefcopes, we are 
loft in fuch a labyrinth of funs and worlds, and, 
confounded with the Immenfity and magnificence 
of nature. 

G « Thefe 
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Thcfe arc truly fublimc Ideas; and, 
kt me add, the ftyle is finely adapted ta 
fo folemn and noble a fubjedl -» the flow of 
the words is majeilic and harmonious. 

The following extraft from Shakefpear 
Is of a different nature, but difplays a 
vaft extent of imagination : 

Aye 1 but to die, and go we know not where ; 
To lie in cold obftruftion, and to rot ; 
This (enfible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod ; and the delighted fpirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to refide 
In thrilling regions of thick ribbed ice ; 
To ba imprifon'd in the viewlcfs winds. 
And blown with reAIefs violence round about 
The pendent world f , 

There 

t Meafure for Meafure, Works, vol. i. p^ 336. 

We are feldom able to faflen an imitation, 
with certainty, on fuch a writer as Shakefpear. 
Sometimes we are, but never to fo much advan- 
tage as when he happens to forget hrmfelf in 
th» rcfpedl, the reprcfcntation of certain tenets, 

different 


There is fomething extremely awful 
and fublime in this paflagc, notwith* 
(landing the falfe notions it contains ; 
what infinite expreffion is there in thrill- 
ing regions of thick ribbed ice ! 

A ftrong imagination is fcarcely bound- 
ed in its flights by the univerfe itfelf : 
The following palTage, from Dr. Aken- 
fidc, defcribes the field of fancy with the 

different from thofe which prevail in a writer's 
country or time. Thus in the above fpecch of 
Claudio'Sy it is plain th^t the fentiments^ are not 
thofe which anv man entertained of death in the 
writer's age, or in that of the fpeaker* We fee 
in this paflTage a mixture of chrillian and pagan 
ideas; all of them very fufceptible of poetical 
ornamenty and conducive to the argument of 
the jfccne; but fuch as Shakefpear had never 
dreamt of, but for Virgil's Platonic hell, where 
we read. 

Alls panduntur inanes 
Sufpenfx ad ventos ; aliis fub gurgire vaflo 
Infe^um duitur fcelus, aut exuritur igni. 

Letter to Mr. Mafon. 

G J fame 
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fame force of invention as Shakefpcar did 
%he regions of the damned. 

Tir'd of earth. 
And f bi^ dnirfal fcene. Cue fpriags aloft 
Thro' fields of airi purfues the flying ftorm*. 
Rides on the volley'd lightning thro' the heav'ns^ 
Or, yok'd 9ith whirlwinds and the northern blad. 
Sweeps the long trad of day. Then high fhe foars 
The blue profound, and hov'ring o'er the fun, 
Beholdi htm pouring the redundant ilream 
Of light; beholds his unrelenting fway 
Send the relu£lant planets to abfolve 
The fated rounds of tinoe. Thence far effus'd^ 
She darts her fwiftnefs up the long career 
Of devious comets ; thro* its burning figas 
Exulting circles the perennial wheel 
Of nature, ami looks hack en all the ftarsf 
Whofe blended light, as with a milky zone, 
}nvefts the orient f. 

In a paffagc in Dr. Young's Laft Day 
15 another vaft idea, which is truly fublime : 

Again the trumpet's intermitted found 
RoHs the wide circuit of creation round. 


^ Pleafures of Imagiaatbn. 
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An uoirfrfal coocourft tp 

Of ail that ever breath'<jl the vital air; 

in iboie wide field, which a^ive whirlwinds fweep^-. 

Drive cilies, forefis, mountains to the deep» 

To fmooth and lengthen out tb'unbounded fpace^ . 

Aadfpreadaa area for all hunuio race. 

The thought of whirlwindsdriving the 
whole earth from its foundations, to fpread 
tbatimmenfe area, is greatly conceived^ 

After thefe inftaaces which I have^ 
quotedirom feveral ancient and modcra : 
authors, the reader, , I apprehend, will 
not be difpleafcd with a few from the- 
facred writings ; writings not read fo 
rouch as they deferve, if only on account 
of their beauties, confidered merely as 
pieces of compofition. With what ma- 
jefty dotrs David every where dcfcribc the 
Deity, perhaps equally fublime. 

Then the earth (hook and trembled, the foun* 
datioos. aUb of tlic hilli moved, and were ihak«n» 

G4 bccaufe^- 
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becaufe he wa^wroth*. There went up a fmoak out 
of his noilrils, and fire out of his mouth devoured : 
Coals were kindled by it. He bowed the heavens 
alfo, and came down, and darknefs was under his 
feet. And he rode upon a cherub, and did fly, 
and came flying upon the wings of the wind fp 

' Whit can be more fublime than the 
magnificent images that arc here brought 
together -, the immenfity of the idea of 
the Almighty is here expreffed in a more 
noble manner than when Homer defcrib- 
•ed his Jupiter. There is another paflage 
in the Pfalms extremely fublime : 

The waters faw thee, O God, the waters faw 
thee, and were afraid ; the depths alfb were 
troubled. The clouds poured out water, the air 
thundered, and thine arrows went abroad. The 
voice of thy thunder was heard round about; 
the lightnings (hone upon the ground; the earth 
was' moved, and (hook withal. Thy way is in 
the fca, and thy paths in the great waters, and 
thy footfteps are not known *. 

J Pf. xviii. 7 — 10. * Pf. Ixxvii. 16-^19. 

The 
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The repetition of the words the waters 
Jaw tbee^ throws an air of grandeur over 
the whole pafTage : what a combination 
of images is here collcfled together ; the 
air thundered, thine arrows went abroad, 
the lightning Ihining, the fea, and the 
great waters. In another place, the pre- 
fence of God is defcribed in very magni- 
ficent terms : 

O God, when thou wenteft forth before thy 
people, when thou did ft march through the 
"wildernefs. Selah. The earth (hook, the hea- 
vens alfo dropped at the prefence of God : even 
5inai itfelf was moved at the prefence of God, 
the God of IfraelJ. 

Thefe paflages all breathe the true fpi- 
rit of the fublime : But the CI Vth Pfalm 
(thefineft in the collcftion) is wonderfully 
pompous and expreffive. The exordium 
of it, 

Praife the Lord, O my foull 

X Pfalm Uviu. 7, S.. 

is 
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ksa very noble opening i but he goes on 

in a glorious fpirit of poetry : 

Qhord my* God, thou an become exceeding 
glorious; tbou art cloathed with mijeAy.and ho- 
nour. Thou decked thyfelf with light as it were 
with a garment ; and fpreadett out the heavens < 
like a curtain* 

The magnificence, of thefe vaft ideas 
will not appear fully to a moderate ima- 
gination. David points the Almighty, 
in all his glory ; and clothes him, with 
What ? With flames of fire, and the moft ; 
dazzling efiulgent.brightnefs. The hear 
vens the mfelves form his pavilions : To . 
ffread forth the beaivens ! never was ex? 
prcffion more fublrme ! 

V^ho layeth the beams of his chambers in 
the waters, and maketh the clouds hi« chariot ; , 
and walketh upon the wings of the wind. He 
maketh his angels fpirits, and his mtniflers a 
flaming fire. 

I 

With what grandeur of conception,, 
and pomp of exprefllon^ is the prefence of 

ibeo 
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Ae Deity defcrlbed ! His chambers' are 
kid on the immenfe waters *, the clouds 
ferve htm for a chariot; be mounts upoipt 
the wings of the wind, which fly in obe- 
dience to its Lord: What fublime paints 
ing is this ! Tempefts and flames of fire 
are his mtnillers T 

He laid the foundations of the earth ; that it 
ftould not move from tinae to time. Thou co- 
veredft it with the deep as with a gtraient : The 
waters ftand in the hills. At thy rebuke they 
flee ; at the voice of thy thunder they are afraid. 

It would be endlefs to point out everf 
beauty in this noble compofition. Co- 
vering the earth with the deep as with a 
garment ; the wafers fiying at the voice of' 
the Almighty's thunder : thcfc are noble 
thoughts, exprefled with the grcateft en- 
ergy. But the whole Pfalm is one con- 
tinued piece of the fubli me; and the cor>- 
clufion fuU of the fineft cnthufiafm. 

II. The 
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ll The fublime is very frequently the 
refult (as Longinus has obferved) of a 
ikillful Application of Figures. It would 
ht endlefs to fpecify every fpecies of 
them; but in many paffages of the works 
of great authors, the fublime appears 
principally in them, not as a fecondary, 
but the chief excellence. 

» 

In fome of the quotations already 
made, in the article of Grandeur of Con- 
ception, the application of figures is very 
ftriking ; but it fuiced the divifion of the 
fubje6)t better, to introduce them rather 
on account of the thoughts^ as a fuperior 
excellency. Ytt many other paflages may 
be found, in which the figures conftitutt 
the fublime. It is almoft impoffible al- 
,ways to rank each quotation precifely un- 
4er its proper head; but theexaftnefs ne- 
ceflary todifplay the feveralfourcesof the 
A^blime is eafily attained. 

Milton's 
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Milton's detcription of Satan is a noble 
inftance of the fublimity of figures : 

He above the reft. 
In ihapeand gefture proudly eminent. 
Stood like a tow'r : his form had not yet loft 
All her original brightnefs, nor appeared 
Leis than archangel ruin'd, and th'excefs 
Of glory obfcur'd ; as when the fun, new rifen. 
Looks thro' the horizontal mi(ly air 
Shorn of his beams ; or from behind the moon. 
In dim eclipfe, difaftrous twilight fheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs. 

Thefe inetaphors convey the ftrongeft 
idea imaginable, and elevate thedefcrip- 
tion wonderfully. The imagery in that 
celebrated paffage of Euripides is amaz- 
ingly ftriking : 
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The poet here, fays Longinus, aftu- 
-ally faw the Furies with the eyes of his 
imaginationy and has compelled his au- 
dience to fee wh^t he beheld himfelf. 
Dryden, in his Mufic Ode, has wrought 
^p an image of fury equal to this of Eu- 
pides. The paflage is lb extremely beau- 
tiful, that it jfieeds no apology for in* 
creating the number of quotations, which 

• Iph. Taur. vcr. 408. 

Pity thy offspring, mother, nor provoke 
Thofe vengeful furies to torment thy fon. 
What horrid fights! how glare their bloody eyes! 
How twilling fnakes curl round their venom'd 

heads ! 
In deadly wrath the hifling monAers riie» 
Forward they fpring, dart out, and leap around. 

Eurip. Orefl* ver. 255. 
And again, 

Alas ! — (he'll kill mc!— whither (hall I fly. 

lb. Iph» Taun ver. 408. 

arc 
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^trt fo neceflary in a work of this ttt^ 
ture. 

Revenge ! Revenge ! Thnolheas cries. 
See the Furies arife ! 
-Sec the fnakes that Hity rear. 
How they hifs in rtieir hair, 
And the fparkles that ila(h from their eyesf 
Behold a gh4ftly band, 
•Each a t6rch in his hand ! 
^Fbty are Grecian gbofts, thu in battle were flain, 
-And unbury'd remain* 
'Inglorious on the plain. 
Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew: 
behold how they tofi their torches on high, 

How they point to the Perfian abodes. 
And glittVing temples of their hoftile gods! 
The princes applaud with a furious joy, 
^ndthe king feiz'd a flam beatt with zeal to deftroy» 
^ Thais led the way. 
To light him to his prey ; 
Ands like another Helen, fir'd another Troy. 

No defcription was ever more pi(5lu»- 
tefque^ animated, or fublime^ the imagery 

ftroftg 
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ftrorg and.€xpreffive, and places bsfo^f 
Qur eyes the very adlion, painted in fo 
wonderful a manner, that the imagia%« 
tion of Dryden muft have been elevated 
to a great degree when it produced this 
noble ftanza. Nothing in Euripides ej^^ 
eels it. Such ftriking images, when ex- 
prefled with fuch energy, muft ever con- 
tain the true fublime. In Pope's Eloifa 
and Abelard we have another very fine 
inftance : 

But o'er the twilight groves and dufky caveSt 
Long faunding iles, and internningled graves^ 
Black Melancholy (its, and round her throws 
A death-like ftlence and a dead repofe ; ' ^ 
Her gloomy prefence faddens all the fcen«, 
Shades cvVy flowV, and darkens ev*ry green> 
Deepens the murmur of the falling floods. 
And breathes a browner horror on the woods* 

Mr. Warton celebrates thefe lines great- 
ly : " The figurative cxpreflions (Piys 
he} throws^ and breathes^ and hrownctj 


» 

krroTj %xty I verily bclavc, the ftrongeft 
and boldeft in the Englilh language.*^ 
This panegyric is too exaggerated : the 
ezpreffions are certainly ftriking^ but 
in the inftances of the fublime which the 
reader will find even in this feftion^ more 
exprcflive ones, I apprehend, are to be 
diicovered. The image of the goddefs 
Melancholy fitting over the convent^ 
and, as it were, expanding her dreadful 
wings over its whole circuit, and diffufiog 
its gloom all around it, is truly fublime 
and ftrongly conceived. The following 
16 a very fine inftance of the fame nature : 

Tis Fancy, in her fiery car, 
Tranfports me to the thickefV war, 
There whirls me o*er the hills of (lain. 
Where Tumult and Ddirudton reign ; 
Where, mad with pain, the wounded deed. . 
Tramples the dying, ' and the dead ; 
Where giant Terror ftalks around. 
With Allien joy furveys the ground^. 

YoJt-LV.. il An* 
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'And, pointing to thVnfanguin'd fiMf 
. * Shakes hv$ dreadful Gorgon fl^ieid;** 

The image of Terror, in the laft iines 
, is ftrongly conceived, and has a ftriking 
ciTcd. That of Oblivion, in the follow- 
ing palTagf, 19 allb fublime : 

a nodding dome 
[O'ergrown with mofs, is now all Virgil's tomb: 
* Twas fuch a (bene as gave a kind relief 
To memory, in fweetly penfive grief: 
Gloomy, ,unp{ea(ing images it wrought $ 
Norouring, ibft complacency of thought; 
I For* time had canker'd all, and worn away 
Ev*n the laft mournful graces of dtcay: 
Oblivion, hateful goddcfs, fat before, 
And cover'd with her duflcy wings the door f. 

Thefe lines are full of beauties ; their 
movement is flow and folemn, and ibe 
laji mournful graces of decay, a fine cxprcf- 
lion. 

* Warton's Ode to Fancy. See Dodfltyi voK 

III. p. 1 I 2. 

, t Virgil's Tomb. Dodfley, vol. iv, p. iii- 

I hardly 
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I hardly aoy where knaw a £ner apo- 
ftrophe than the following, in Mr. Pope's 
Mor^l Eflays : 

Btufby grandeur, blufh! proud coUrts withdrai? 

your blaze! 
Ye little Aars^ bide your diminiib'd rays, . 

Thefe two lines are extremely fublime 
and beautiful: it is well known they arc 
an abrupt addrefs to greatnefs, after men- 
tioning the celebrated Man of Rofs. 
The thought is equal to the magnificence 
of the words, which are truly great and 
pleafing: What a noble cffeft has the 
metaphor in the lafl: line ; it throws a 
Jpftre over. the whole paflage *. 


I > 


♦ Taflb has a fine thought oh the fuperiority 
' ofvlrtue to greatnefs^ 

I gradi primi 
Fui meritar, che confequir defio: 
' Ne' pur cbe tne la mia virtu fublinitt^ 
Di fe^tri altezza invidiar degg'io, , 

H2 > Of 
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Of a different nature, but far more 
fublinte, is Shakcfpcar^s dcfcription of a 
tempeft 5 what ftriking images he places 
before us \ with what fertility of inve^ 
tion has he collcfted a variety of circucn- 
fiances and expreflive figures, to make 
us feei this drcadfgl ftorm I 

Xin^. Where's the king ? 
Gent, Contending wirh the fretful elements : 
Bids the wind blow the earth into the fea» 
Or fwell the curled waters *bove the main» 
That thiiygs naight change or ceafe : tears fai& 

white hair 
(Whkh the icnpetuous bUlls, with eyelefs ragi^ 
Catch in their fury, and make nothing of.) 
Strives, in his little world of man, t*out-fcorti 
The to and fro conflifting wind and rain. * 
This night, wherein the cub-drawn bear would 

couch. 
The lion and the belly- pinched wolf • 
Keep their fur dry ♦. 

Thefe lines are very fine and pi6bUf 
refque, but greatly heightened by what 

* King Lear, zGt III. fccne I. 

follows. 
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Follows fopn after, where Lctr enters, and 

%s, ■ ■' . 

Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks; rage, blow! 
You catara^ks ; and hurricanoes, (pout 
Till you've d renchM our fleepks» dtown'd the eockf I 
VauoNcouriers of oak-cleaving thunder-bolts^ 
Singe my white heid. And thou, alMhaking 

thufrder, 
Strike flat the thick rotundity o*th* world. 
Crack nature's mould, all germins fpill at once 
That otake ingrateful man. 

What a ftriking and bold defcriptidn 
is here raifed by a combination of exprel- 
five images ? One cannot read thefe lines 
without fancying we are in the midft of 
theftorm. The abrupt addrefs, andtbvu 
■all'Jhaking thunder ! is peculiarly great, 
and fublime. Still the tempeft increafes 
with the dcfcription : 

£nB/. Alas, Sir, are you here ? things that Ipve 

night. 
Love not fuch nights as thefe : the wrathfol fkles 
Oallow the very wand'rers of the dark, 
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And make fhem keep their caves; omce t was man, ' 
Such iheets of fire, fuch burfts of torrid thtind«r» 
Such groans of rbat ing wind and rain> I neve^ •. 
Remember to have heard.* Man*s nature cannot. 

carry 
Th*affli6tion, nor the force. 

It will not be atnifs to tranfcribc here 
that noble defcription of a tempeft in 
the Iliad : ! ' *' 

The peer, ip tfiefe lines, paints the failors 
if> a moft defperate fituation, while they 
are only not fwallowcd up in every wave,^ 
and have death before their eyes as faft 
as they efcape it. Nay, more, the danger' 
is difcerned in the very hurry and confu-^ 
fion of the words •, the verfrs are tofifcd 
up and down wkh the fhip ; the harjfli- 

ncfs 


nefsanci j^irring of the fyllables gives us 
a lively imag/s of the ftornbi and the 
whole defcriptiojT is in ilfdf a. Uirlble. 
and furious tempeft *. 

The tranflation is very fine : 

He burfts upon them a]l : 
BvtRs as a wave that from* a cloud impends> 
And, fweird with tempcfts, on the lhip.de fee nd^;i 
White arc the decks with foam ; the winds aloud: 
Howl o*er the oiafis, and fmg thro' cv*ry flirowd :. 
Pale, trerablmg, tir'd, the failors frteze with fears. 
And indent dearh on ey'ry wave. appears. 

But the word defcends has nothihg Ot 
tlie fpiric of the original.— ^Thc, applica- 

9v' f« davaloM, Ttf' fASv. QuvifAinmlorrt ^a^n to i<7r<6M 
BfMiit^ ^aa-upKfiVf T>j 'h t» iwh? Qvf^^y^tt ro «r»0^ <*«-♦ 

Long. Hip* YiJ^y^, J*. 
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t ioft of ftriklftg Itgwrcs ! tenders Ae !fol- 
lowing dcfcripdon of a bdtde vcryfato-* 
lime. Several circgmftanccs which fpcik 
(brdngly the horror of a battle are felefted^ 
•and figuratively exprcffed in a very bold 
manner. 

'^ Qdef mixe^ his (Iroke wirb cbi«i^ aad m^in 
viih man ; ilifei cla^ging^ founded . on fteel|. 
helmets are cleft on high. Blood hurfts and' 
fmoaks around.— Strings murmur on the poliflied 
>ews. Darts ruth along the fky. Spears fall like 
the circles of light that gild the ilormy face of 

: 'light*. ^^^^^. 

* Fingal, book ii. p. i2.-^It is ama2lng, that 
it fhould ever be a moment d^bted whether Fin- 
gal was genuine or not. Had Mr. M'Pheilbti 
piibltflied it for hisowo, thofe very critio$ who 
now endeavour to prove it a modern produdion, 
* Tvould theu have been among the firft to^ deteft ' 
fo manifed a plagiarifm. No€ octeimage^ «ot ^ > 
fingle metaphor in the whole poem, but what 
are drawn froni natural obje^ whkh abound m ' 
the fcene of the piece ; no marks of an enlight- 
ened dge> but every where the plained and moft 
^niple ideas are cxpreiTed in the xnoft natural 
5 manner 
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lintfein ehefo)kiwkigc(mipQrifi>n:: . 

^fj 'fffdich fhcir ihields fik^ t1*6^ark€iie^ * 
nf9^Hi the (Mgb.t9r of the ft^ny fluf ^, wh«?p fliC' ( 
moves a vdua circle through heaven*. , 

And in another place : 

Let me i^ake the k\ng of Moren, he that 
imiki in danger*, for he is Itke the fan of heavefi 
tiMt rifesin a ftorm. 

' The fublime is very apparent in all 
thefe paflagesy and refoics fponfi the (kiW. 
ful manner in which fome of the boldeffc 
figures in the world are introduced. 

III. TfeefuUimercf«lts very often from ^ 
a lively and animated ^Painting of the 
Fa(Iions, which always ipeaks the hand 
of a great genius. 

mftPtier, .10 mcd who lived in thole eariy ages^ 
in the infancy of the arts and fciences. Thein^r 
vcifttor of fuch a poem .st prefent^ would be an 
«bfolttte .prodigy. 

There 
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There are many inftasccs qf chcfiiifeil/, 
and moft exquifitely natural repfcfeMa*-^^ 
tionaf the paflions, which difplay a v4ft ^ 
extent of fancy and rapidity of concep- >^ 
tion, but which fomc would confider^ - 
rather as naturalthan fublimc. Thcfub* ' 
lime they fuppofe to depend, in fome 
meafure, on a certain dignity and gran- '^ 
deur, either of conception or compoft- 
tion, without .which it cannot exift^ 
and this opinion certainly agrees with the / 
moft received notion^s at prcfem ; Lon- 
ginus however (and it requires greats 
confidence to doubt his authority) has 

quoted the following ode of Sappho, as a. 
perfeft inftance of the fublime^ 

^^.[jifjLiv* sivn^ ?r/< htLVTiof rot .« . 


l^Ai^fP "iS'pi^ 4^X?^< X^^cth r^ofjioi J'i 

** As there are no fubje<as, fays Lon- 
gmm^ which are not attended by fome. 

* Bleft as th'immortal gods is he, 
The youth who fondly fits by theet 
And hears and fees thee all the while 
Sofcly fpeak and fweeily fmile. 

'TVas this dcpriv'd my foul of reft, 
Aiid ra^'d foch tumuits in. my bread ;, . 
For while I gaz'd, in tranfport toft. 
My breath was gone, my voice was loft. 

My bofom glow*d, the fubtle flame 
Ran quick thro' all my vital frame ; 
O'er my dim eyes a darknefs hung, 
My ears with hollow murmurs rung. 
In dewy damps my limbs were chillM, 
My blood with gentle horroc ihrili'd, 
My feeble* pulfe forgot to play, 
1 fainted, funk, and dy'd away. 

adherent 
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zShetcai circtiihftancej, art 4ccw«e %n<5 

judicious choice of the moft fuitable of 
^hefe circumftatices, and an ingenicus 
and fkilful conne<3:ion of then;! into one 
body, nnuft neccffarily produce the fub- 
lirae> For what by the jutlicious choice^ 
an^^^ac by the fkilful connexion, ihey 
cannot but very much afFoft the imagina- 
tion. Sappho is an inftancc of this^ 
who, having obf^rrved the anxieties and 
tortures infeparabk to jealous love^ has 
colleded and difpUyfid thenti all with the 
rtioft lively exaftnefs. But iti what par- 
ticular haS' {he fhewn her excellence ? In 
felefting thofe cifcumftances which bed: 
fuit with herfubjeA, and afterwards coa- 
nedting them together with fo much art. 
If the collecting fuchcircumftances in the 
mannerSappho has done,fpealcingof love* 
be the true fublime-, an accurate dcfarip- 
tion of the effedsof any other paflSon (of 

the 
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the graver kind) ttiuft alfo Wc xhi famfc 
excellency. Shakefpear has a moft ad- 
mirable paflage, which paints to the life 
the horror, fear, remorfe, and anguilh. 
of a guilty confciciice : Macbeth, before 
he commits the horrid deed, is terrified 
with imaginary appcaraiices :' *" ' 

la this a dagger which I fee before me. 

The handle tow'rd my band ? Come, let me clutch^ 

thee ; 
% have thee not, and yet I fee th^e i^iJl : 
Art tbott nor, fatal vifjon, feasible 
To feeling, as to iight ? or art thou but 
Adaggerof the mind, a falfe creation. 
Proceeding from the heat^opprdfed brain ?f 
I fee thee yet, in form as palpable 
As this which now I draw. — — 
Thoo mariharft me the way that I was going,. 
And fuch an inftrument I was to ufe. 
Mine eyes are made the fools of th'other feDfesj. 
'Or elfe ^orth all the reft — I fee thee ftill, 
Atul on thy blade and dudgeon, gouts of blood,^ 
"Which was not fo before.— There's no fuch thing'— 
It is the bloody bus'neis which informs 
Thus to mine eyes 
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Thh i§ wonderfully natural. Wi^n 
* He has t<>mmittcd the murder, h^cm- 
ters again : 

" Who's there ? —What ho ! 
' La^j^. Alack! lam afraid they have awakM, 
; A«i(i 'tb not done ; th'atteaipt» and not the deed, 
. Confounds us — hark ! — I laid their daggers re^dy* 

He could not mifs 'em. -— Had he not refembled 

My father as he flept, I had don't — My hufband! 
'Mad. I've done the deed -— didft tboa not hear 
a voice ? 

Ladf* I heard the owl fcream, and the crickets cry. 

Did not you fpeak ? 

Macb. When? 

Lady. Now. 

Mach. As I defcended ? 

Lady. Ay. 

Ma(b» Hark ! — who lies i'th' fecond chamber ? 

Lady. Donalbain. 
: Math. This is a forry fight I [looks on his hands.. 

The whole fcene is equally fine and na- 

■ tural : it certainly contains that variety 

of iaidhercnt circumftances which Longi- 

' nus mentions J in the whole rafjge of 

poetry, 
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^po^ry, % ,ciore natural and exquifite 
pidnting of the paSions is ooc to be met 
with : every circumftance fuitablc to the 
occa(ion is fele£ted, and applied with the 
utmoft art. If Sappho's ode is fubJiijie, 
this paffage of Shakcfpear's is truly fo. 
' In Romeo and Juliet there is another, in 
which the moil violent pafBons of the 
"-ibol are exprefled iii a iingle line; Bal- 
thafar tells Romeo of Juliet's death, he 
cries out, 

^Is it eve^ fo ? then I defy you, flars ! 

There are many ctlcbrated pidiires 
•that difplay a vaft imagination in the de- 
lineation of pafDon, particularly that fpe- 
*'Cie»^ of which I am at prcfent fpcaking, 
,. the connexion of various circumflances. 
/'-J hardly know a piece which difplays the 
foblime in painting better than the tranf- 
.figuration of our Savmur by Kaphad. 
. . ..4 That 
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W cdykd tte iii^iaitafte, ma 'cert»iii j^**^ 
i^km Kfidring ft^oaci fefersd cftu'fes v^^f 
Qiay fbmedmes be£oUAd-fln a &igk he^<^; 
ta fome pi&eres it wiU arife from tfiS 
thougivcv in ^othe^s, from the txpfrfl* 
fion-: An aDimaced and glowing ^k^ 
pceffioji of a fufa^ed not tf ivial, will ^ 
paindag be truly fubiime. In a fi"^* 
pi«C€8 we find a great number of excdtS 
fcncits united, which^ like the poetry^6# 
Milton,' bears the ftamp of the mofl: ftiUK; 
liBK genius, -' 

Tlie transfiguration of oar Saviour \if'' 
Rapbaelt is of this iaflr rank; a piccef^ 
fecond to none in the World; but ratTrcr 
the^cry fupreme boaft of painting ttfdF.'^ 
Thefubjcaj divefted of ^ifodcs, wbilftf*' 
hai« adnfticicd but very few ftguf es j • ki-^ 
iriiadt bowevo^i by kn admirable ma"^ 

' . nage«fcrtr,. 


i|||fOfj»t^ hfta wifciduceii fcven zxti 
t^^^% ^^ f^ ^mll p^ctd, sbac, except 
^rec Of |(H)fv«ftd fees them «tt cncirel)^ v * 
conifary id. the cofnmon cnftoro ^ 
{inters, who^ eUher to avoid work<» or 
th^t (h^y kaow not haw to difengagc » 
fluujitiiudc ^ figures one from aDOther in^ 
tbr ikixie pidurcy prefcnt us^wtrh a great 
mMfky heads beluiKi fomeperfons who are 
pwatcd at tb^ir fuU length in the front ; 
hat here every thing is free aod difen- 
gpged) aod the figures fo judicioody 
ranged, that one fees them aU«alike, with** 
■ out i any confufion', or onci- hiding or ca- 
r^f^fing aootlicr*. . Aa-affliftcd' mother, ^ 
. aocompaoied with aparent andfomcjews, 
' c&me to preleot to J^fus Chrlft,. her (an 
who was poffbSedithat^ he might ddivter ' 
him. from thcr widced fpiric ; A flro»g ; 
roibyii tMSX Isolds* this infant^ who Is hor- * 
^ $fe B4Mrm HliAml% by Samber^ {>«• 1 96«, * 


•*/lMy >|ftafted by the tofi^ftrfiierts ^Ftfte 

^;p^<;ffi^,'^iih ftifJewcd'kfms and t^es 

ftartmg oiw df his head, -^i^d ihe fingers 

bene backwardi tormented with i^^ns 

he fuffers : One thinks one htars his cries, 

•'and is 'fenflble of his dgonies; all h'ra 
veins are fwolri, the fkin of his body 

•ttretcfced' after an extraordinary manifc^^ 
hisr mufcles ttimid, and alUhe piPts of 
his body in fuch a violent condition, ^hac 
ilo other torment but that of pdf&flk>n 

'co^ld vifiWy throw a humM body intx) 

belike coiitorfions. Thii mother finds 
the apdftles wit-hout J^fm Chrift, lactbc 

' fbbt of niounc *rhabor -, (be fti^ ws tJMJtntbe 
tortures her fon fuflftfs^ aft the apo^lea 

'iiiok with an attention fuU of aftottHh- 

'ftlene ait the cortvulfions <rf this cWild-; 

'^feuc not believing it in their t)0wer to^ree 
" » WttT fron¥ ^c devil that poffcflfes him, 

- one of thcri) cotottfnts hitelfttf to Ikewnhc 

i 'Hither 


5.^^ef the infiy. wtMii;h iheir 4ivij3e ^laftcr 
^ Jifd takeii^ Vibo was ittired to the cop of 
^ikvt iB0uiitain,.Hat the fooi of which xhcy 




^ : The mother (hews the; appftle$ hfrfuf- 
/r3&fipg foo ; the apoftks^ in their turn^ 
. ^the mother tlie fummitpfthe moun- 
io tain, where their mafter is. The aflion 
-of the mother carries our eyes to the 
f jipoftles, and that of the. appftles cle- 
. -vates them to JefusChriftj andthcfetwo 
?'. ^ions have fuch uoion one with anqti^r, 
->.that the defign df thepidure is diTco- 
3.",vcrcd at wct^ and ihchiftory alfo com- 
2 ;pri(cd in one view. The managcxnent 
.[)pf,fi^ fwhjeAis admirable, but the feve- 
, i.isl figwcs all difplay th^ mod peptic 
3si|>«icil.' TJie heads of the apoftlcs, .and 
erf'Of shje Jews that came alai>g with tl>e 
•^n:awthcFi w;hich have. all air^fp different, 
-^ . . 1 2 appeal 
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appear te '&£'■ more and iii6re"aflimii(*(^ 
the longer one looks at th€rn ; We tc^ 
fieve ourfeTves really prefcnt at' the Veiy 
afkion, and that we fee a real rilouniA^it 
in ^Aze arid colour ; that we are afttrally . 
at its foot with the mother of th^ pat- 
fefTcd child^ we look' up as (he does ta- 
\Yftrds the fummit of mount Thabor, 
where the Son of God appears wltlifo 
fl:.\ining, a whitenefs as enlightens the 
whojc pifture, and by the f^lendor 6f\ 
which we fee Jefus Chrift full of a rh'aje- 
Ily peculiar to a divinity ; a fplendor jTo 
brilliant and io lively, that the top of - 
the mountain, which is all illuminated, 
makes the boctom appear to lie in a^Kind . 
i^f darknefs and obfcurity. 

. Chrift hangs in the ai.r felf-furpe.nded,.. 
in the triumphant attitude. of a vo9 \ 
Bd^fes and Elias^ who are on each' nac^ 
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fttfw ^fo wiih ^ Very grea^ fplendor, ,but 
l^cl\ yet af^pears as a refledion ifrbiii 
iJHt of , their Lord ■; and though theic 
^fpenlion in the air has an attitude which 
dilplays vi6lory and triumph, Raphael 
knew fo well to join with it fuch niodcft^', 
that they alwaysappear two creatures pe- 
netrated with the veneration of their 
Creator and God, whom they adore witTi 
ientiments of the mod profound hurni-' 
lity, even in their triumphant rufpenfion. 
The three apoftles, who went up with Je- 
fus Chrift to the top of mount ThaBor, 
feeing him environed with fo great afpl^n- 
dor, and cloathed with fo much majefty, 
remain equally dazzled and aft onilhed -, 
and though the attitude of all thrte are 
very different, it would be a very diffi- 
-cult matter. to. fay which cxprcffes molt 
vthe amazement and furprzefuch'a fpec- 
' itaclc produces. 

I 2 N6V€T 
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Ncycr was there a better figure rfiinl' 
the woman, wlio brings her fon ; icte 
one of thole bodies fo divinely well de^- ' 
figncd, by wh?ch one ever knows the 
great Raphael. One of thefe t^odies, rhe- 
colours of which are To graceful and ddi* - 
cate, lias the elegance of a natural beau-" 
ty which enchants, on which fide (bever te ' 
reprefents it to us : this which is turned/ 
makes us fee a fhape tht? moft free and 
eafy, and the moft noble that could be 
figured. The art of the painter is ad- 
mirable in the cxpreftion, by which he 
has Ihewn in a.manncr fo fenfib!c the cle-- 
virion of Jefus Chrift,,in refpeA tothofc 
three, apoftl^s on the mountain ; for 
though there is only one foot drftance be* 
tween him and them, he feems to touch" 
the empjrreum, and that the fummit of 
the nibuntain where they are, in relation 
^: him, feems a profound abyf?, where- 

he 


felfv the, firm. awl filsvatgd attitude o7, 
Chcift^iao^d thp.proftration of .his apoljtles^ 
oat; of whopi has his body extended al- 
mpft; at its full length upon fhe ground, '^ 
produce thi3^eiF<?(ft;. and this is what' no* 
painter ever yet knew how to imica^te ia* 
any. p* the copies that I have feen madi* ' 
of this piece* 

in a word^ this admirable pi(flure i<5 ' 

-> . • ' • . ^ » , .J 

fuU of the moft ftriking beaijj^ties j the* 
figure of our Saviour alone, his atiitiidei' 
and the vaft expreffion in hiscountenanc^V. 
are, truly fublimevthe group a« the bof-' 
torn of the mountain difpkys the greateft' 
variety of perfeft defign ; the airsof tBe' 
h^ads^ the expreffion of their fcver^l- 
einotions at feeing the poffefled fon, th^^ 
•whole.compofition and poetry, of theplece^l 
we wonderful] V fublime. " "' '' 


/i riThci(liBi(^ Jcfdgmrnlc>off.SfIibhadl£^ 
t^^ifl 'is- : tintfTMf ^dtt fdWxmi?^ pgdtaresiin' 
"!^ri<waHki:v hever wjs k pi&trrr paintiid; 
5tt> a iTHrfc ft^ere or terrible guftc). It 5s 
^tbe^. moft ftupendous painting in Europe, 
^«wl dffplays the moit immtrnfe variety of 
sfigt^rts and pcrttutes imaginiblc, the 
i upbkft defigws, the airs of the heads beail- 
lijtiful and fell of fire. The light of this 
/ fdiece is wonderful ^ after thedeftrudieb 
{jbf the earth I the fun, and the ftai^s, &c. 
•It would ibaye been wrong to reprefentra 
flight like that of our day : Michael A-ii- 
^gelohas invented a mixture of half -dear 
,a«Ki half obfcure, of white and blue, 
;^kh4ias.fuch an cffeft as can feanccly 
be conceived. In ihorr, this pt£cr, 
i^ihich is one of the firft in the world:, 
hh a fine ioftance of i4ie terrible fubHme 
*iin painting/' , r./ 
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;rgi3QDap trf ] ffgarca is fiD*n'irerynft rohgll^:fcv 

.^Jefus Gferift confirrna to Sti Petei? rite 

^yower of tbckcpV in thc^rcfeh^.e of tile 

•lapo^ks : Iti&aiiieof thofdtspeftry'pidins 

sdft the Aftiof the Apoftles^ which pope 

^IflKo X. ordered to betnadrfor thtj chapel 

r of: Six cos IV. Sr. Peter, hoWing ttte 

iktys in his hands, is on hk knees b^-* 

.fore Jefos Chrift, afld fcems- penetrated 

iVah an' emotion conformable to hisfi* 

-Nation 5 his * gratitude * and'^eal 'for^his 

ifoafter aire vtfiWy painied-on'his-^ouhPt^f. 

^fiance, Sc. John the Evangelifti^d^^^ 

yio'theform asid'attitude of n young m^, 

nUiiic was at that ti me : he feems to cc^ -^ 

.fai^nd, with a motion of frankneft tjiitte 

anaf'ural to his age, the worthy cbotee 

which his mafter had madei ac1io4<?e 

»^hich k vifibly appears he would have 

'^ • made 


( n^ y 

oity pf hift fkppr^ation iw^kcd !l>y;.5l^%ri 
air of his . cooiwicoancc aod. the e*gf?i 
moveixientof bi<« body. The apoftie nexCr;> 
to /him feems tnopc advanced in yc^s^f; 
andflwws thi? pbyftogao^y. and couiH^t i, 
nsMaceof a&dactrnaaA; whtreforci agree'*^^ 
aUy ta his charai^er, he approves of £h& 
chotce ibiy a. plain ^notion of the arms^- 
amd a nod of nhe b^ad. Ai the f urtlierr , 
rooft: ^ad pf the group one nvay didia*^ 
guiiha fftDgu^ and choiericmaa; hC: 
has a very fr<fli countenance, a reddiil>. 
beard, a .largQ forehead) a flax aofe,. anci/ 
all (the features of a fupcrciiiogs pcrfo^^ 
He looks. therefore with an air of difdain,.. 
afid wiih * contrafted brow, on a pre^- 
ference which it is eafy to perceive he 
thinks unjuft. Men of his temperament 
are very ready to fancy thcmfelve^ no?,- 
tnferior to. their neig^hboursi. Next to* 

' '"■-'■ "himi 


Urn h pkioed andtfaef tac)M>ftley:CM<^c('^ 
ki^ countenance; wIv^imrijiQcholy cont*^^ 
plcicipii fe eafily difcerwd by a pale- 
meagre fece, a black broad beard, by 
the habit of his body, ; and in Ihort by: - 
all the ftrcdces which natural Ssaffign ge^ 
nerally to ' this Complexion : he ftoops,' 
aad fixiBghiseyes on JeAis ChriO:) feemi^. 
to be devoured i^ith a bia«)k;jc«ilaufy, fofr 
a choice which he is not going to object. 
aga'mft, leldiough be isiiluily fo it^etaia^aL' 
fpifit of refentmcnt fat it a long time c ^ 
in fine', it it as aafy to diftinguiOi Judasv' 
in this 'figure,, as if one were lo fee bioi- 
hanged to a 6g<tfee withapivfe about his% 
nedc *• There n nothing whidi -^tenei^ i 

captivates^. 

* Rfifi^xians Crittque^» par du Bos> tome i. § 13.. 
He gives another inflance, which lihall quote in 
his^own words : Sjjeaking of Raphael, he fays-—/ 
l^<liop^e^li^me quM fpit pHoHible de p^oufTer Tin- 
vcatioo pccii^uc plus loki q^ue ce grand pelntre 
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' €i^mxt^! OIL pfliDttngi t atrrfirft ^ i^l* 
^m ^a IbiiUtiaint dioughc tjirowfi^i^ 


r[j['' 
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.iUi.. ■. . ... . .V -^ . ^. ■V'^fi- 

Ta fait. dans les tableaux de fon bon terns. tJne 
ffutre precede !a mcmc tenture rSprefcnte Stl Piftil 
adnonpanr aiu Atheotens ce Dieu «tiquQ]| Us^.^^ 
catxifeiTe un autel fans le connoitre; & RaphaS 
a fait de I'audiroire dc cet apotre un chef«-d'ttuvTe 
"^Sfe paSfre, «^fc tenatit dans lesbdme^deie.^ral^ 
f^fil^l^laipce Ja plus exa^e. . Un Cyqiqu.^ ^PP^Jff 

}ur fon baton, ii qu'on reconnoit pour tel a t*ef- 
font^ie & aux haillons qiii fatlbieht la caOlO^ 
roTMie Ja re£^ de Diogene, regards S^ Pl(^l;av^ 
^ jmpudence. Un auti'e philofophe qu'on ju^e a fon 
air de tete un bomme ferme & memc obftinci'^^ 
^•M^ntbn fur Ik-pcutrme $ il tH abfotbe cia/n 49^ 
reflexions fnr les roerveilies qu'il entend, & Ton 
"Crtiit s'appercevoir qu'il palTe dans ce momenc^La 
"de'r^branlexTiefit^ la perfuafion. UnauH^e a^ia 
yi^p^itthce fur fepaiile drmtc, & il regardeila- 
yrbire ^itec une« admiration pure, qui neparoh 
pas' encore accompagnee d'aucun autre femi- 
iti^t; U^n autre, porte le fecond dcrigt de>fa 
/itiafn droite fur fon nez, & fait-*fc gelle d'4n 
'hdmme dui Vient d*etre cniln eclair^ 'fw tJes^ vi- 
•riltes dorit il avott depuis long-lcms^iine hiimlfre 
<:6rifufeV Le petntre^ppofea ce»phUbf%rphe»ifes 
j<ninefgin^ '& dies femmes qui marquentleur eton- 


< *2S ) 

^tt^ory^^ iyer few * coot^niihe mie A^Ji^ 
Beie.^ Thw^'ha wry fii^chougfct vdiifilii^ 
tHt?'ii6ti^'du Bos fpeaks of, and which 
ilcfervcs here lo be quoted : "I cannot 
^^f^\\t6ki^ fays he, more than- one com,- 
jpofitron^ merely allegoricaK that can he 
luted as a model, and which even Pouf- 
fm aild Raphael (if I may be allowed xs> 
jpclge of their fentiments by thei^w6rks5 
would have been willing to have adopted. 
It i5 !fnpofI?ble.ro imagine anything more 
complete in its kind than this idea,- fb 
«€legant in its fimplicity, and io fublimc 

iicment & leur emotion, par des geHes couve* 
"iiabfes'a' Icijf age cotnme a'kur fcxe. Lcchagnm 

jlc:pouvoieat ctre .^If^rs chez Ics Juifs le^^ciis.of (a 
'J0i. Lc fticces de la piedicadoq de Sr. Paul de- 
AVOft pfodoire ui^ parcileiFct fur un juif obiiif>l. 

.{i^avitiitage d^s peribiioages de c^ tableau, oiais U 
^nWfi^ft'aucun qui^ne rende compte tro^-jnteUigU 
?JUtat6(kl d6 f4^fepua)ai$ aitfp^teiir attenpfv 

*- * ' ' by 
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'^ its tgfUxx\am wkh ibe pbt^ &» which 

4c i^as deigned This ftmomcompoG^ 

' mon wa9 the iaveocioii ofcbeJace priacf 

i ^ Conde ^^ a pf inc^ of as bright a can- 

ceptioo, ai>d as lively an itnagiilatiQi!^ 

^ arny perfon in his time* . i 

<* The priFu:e here mealiomd caofed 
thehilloryof hisfather, commonly Jcaown 
i« Europe by the name of the- Great 
Condci to he painted ia the gailery of 
Ghantilly. There was one -difficulty which 
Uy in his way in the executicm of his 
projeft^ The hero in his youth had been 
engaged in the intereft of the ehemicsQf 
' our government, and had ptrfi»rmedpart 
of his great exploits when he bore ^fms 
^ag^nft bis countay; it might be there- 
fore naturally expelled, that there fhouH 
: be no parade made of chcfe atctuevcisients 

' ' ■ . * -Henry Julius. ' ■' •''"•- 

•IB 


1 ^^^7 ^ 
fin vh«^l^iiki^(rf^Ctemi%« On tf^ ofhcc 

di6aBCow'mgth& town of CamWay, md 
fbki reire^u; from before Arr^i yi^rc ^h 

«;iiiaftrtotis feacs of war, that it moft^ji^ve 
been a great mortificatios • to^ a foa fo 
fond of his father's glory, to fupprefe 

'^bem in ^a^kind of temple which he viss 
^^oing to tn&, to the memofy of. tbis 
ih6TO. The ancients would . have fetd, 
>thai: pietf irielf had infprnedh^m wiih f(be 

. 'method of perpetuating, the rtiemotfof 
'thofe gt^as aidtons, whUll he made a ihew 
^ concealing them. He ordered there- 

'♦^fore Clio, the hiftorical Mufe, an alj^go- 
bridal bar wclWcnown per£s^ft{^e« ^ be 

. tdrawn with a book in her hand^ (^ : the 
rbictof Avhich there was the- ibHowing 

rvhfhle, ?a&? Life af Princt Cmdi^ with ihc 

f-iiKiher hand flie was teario^ fom^Je^vas 

••out of the hook, whichb as faft as (he 

4- tore. 


( xt« ) 

imryStk Bi^g upon the ground i on. {|if - 
ibattered leaves one mighc read* Th^ R^. 
UifofCamiFay^ The SuoiaHr cfV^Umitfmfi^ ,, 
^bt Retreat from before^/irr^s^ in ihont^. 
tKc title of iltxiQ& all the great a<ftion$.of , 
the prince, of Conde during ^is (lay in > 
the Span>& Netherlands^ adions in which ■* 
every thing was^commend^e but th^. 
cftofe in which he perfornatd them. Ua^ 
fortunately i this piece waa sotexecutod « 
purfuant to io ingenious and fo^mple an * 
idea : The prinec, who had conceived j 
fo ndtole a defign,. fhewcd -on. this occa- ' 
fion an cxccfs of coirvpkifancc for the art* ^ 
, by giving the pairiier leave to alier the ' 
elegance and fimpllGiiy of hW thought, , 
♦fey figures which add only to the compofi* ^ 
tionof thepiece^ wiihout making it fay afty i 
more than what had been expreffed al- 
ready in fo fublime a mznm^ \ . 

♦ This is of a dIfFercnt call from ftnother ^te«e ^ 
.4fawn for the DoAiiuicans* ** Chifift advam:t» > 
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nV: TheVe is a certain weight.and dig- 
aify'or cofti'pofitron which often includes; 
thelliblime; but as a trivial thought,, 
al^ough dreflfed up in the moft pompous 
ohinner, can never be truly great, this 
fpecies of the fublime muft arife from the ' 
Driited efFcftof the thought and language, 
'wiien the firft is not fo eminently ftriking 
as to defervc being ranked under the ar- 
ticle of grandeur of conception, 

from betwixt the other two perfons of the Trinity, 
at if he were goings to execute the fentence of * 
damnaripn, which he had juft before pronounced 
againfl'the wor^d, figured by a globe placed at 
fhift botto'in of the pi^ure: He holds a thunderi ' 
bolt in his ha nd^ in. the attl|ude of a fabulous r 
Jove, and feems juft ready to dart it againft the . 
worJtf. The Virgin ^ Mary, and fcveral Taints 
p]«t€4 ^^^^ ^^ Chrift, intercede fqr the Wfvrld, * 
without Cicming.tQ prevail ot\ h\(n to fufpend his 
fur^. But to come to the defign of the pi£lure, 
nnd to its agreement with the place where it was 

o beexpofed, St. Dominic covers the world wiili 

lu nn^atle and^roi^uy, 

J^Qu. \Y. K The 


The following inftance from Mr. Pbjpe 
will beft explain my meaning. 

Come theii, my friendl my genius, come a!6n^; 

Oh mafter of the poet, and the fong 1 

And wbiie tht mufe now lloops, or t)()w nktrHk^ 

To man*s lo«r paffions, or thtlt glorious 6ivd«^, 

Teach me like thee, in various nature wife. 

To fall with dignity, with tennrper rife ; 

Form'd by thy converfe, hap|>tfy to fteer 

From grave to gay, from lively to ftvere *^ 

Correct with fpirit^ eloquent with eaie. 

Intent to reafon, or polite to pkafe. 

ph I while aJong the rtreana of time thy name 

Expanded flies, aqd gathers all its fame. 

Say, ihall my little bark attendant fail, , . , 

Purfue the triumph, and partake the galef ? 

Wht» 

« 

• ' D'une voix legere 

PaiTer du grave au doux, du plaifant au feverel 

Boileau* 
f Imitated from Statius : 
$ic ubi magna novum Phario de littore puppis 

Solvit iter^ jamque ianumeros utrinqiie ri)#^.t)es> 
Lataquei veliferi porr^i); brachia mali _ ^ 

Invadtque vias, in eodem anguCla phafeJus^t. 

^quore^ & immenfi partem fibi vendicat au(lri« 
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Wliep ft«tcfriieR» ^oroes» Uo^^ iaikfft*ntpo|e, 
Whoie fisnsfliall biufh their fathcfs wece thy £oe9» 
Shall then thk verfb to future dg« preie^d 
Thou vBi^n myrpAitt phiipfopikerp. and frleodi 
Thar, urg'd by tbee» I tiiro'd th4 tuae^i^art . 
Frocq/bupds tathin^ from fancy to the hefirt/; 
Por wit^s hits mirror, held up nature's light* 
Shewed fiTifi§ prkft. Whatever i«». it right; , 
That Reafott, Paffioii,^ anfw«r om gR^at aimj 
That true Self-love and Social are the fam^ », 
That Virtue only makes our blifs below ; 
And all our knowkdge is, Ourfelvestolcnow^. 

. Thefe Unes are excreQKly beautiful » 
but I cannot fee in theai ail the five 
fources of the fubliaie mentioned by Lon- 
j,giftus, as Dr, Warburton aflerts. Shake- 
fpear fpcaks of the vanity of humaa 
-^r^deur with infinice dignity of ftyle : 

And again : 

Immenfas veluti^Mnftt^ car{na» ' 
i^m^amfur^ cum fxvit hyems» pro parte, furentes 
Farva receptat aquas, "Sticdm v^hituttrnftm 

. * Eflay on Man, book i. 

m % Tke 
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The doud-capt tow'rs, the gorgeous palaces, 
Thefolemn temples, the great globe itfelf. 
Yea all which it inherit, ihall diflblve. 
And, like this infubflantial pageant faded. 
Leave not a wreck behind. 

The noble addrefs of Satan to the Sun, 
in the Paradife Loft, is conceived with 
fiich propriety, and cxpreffed in fuch an 
admirable manner, difplaying almoft the 
iTielancholy turn of his mind in the fo- 
lemn movement of the lines : 

O thou, that, with furpaffing glory crown'd, 
Look'/t from thy fole dominion like the god 
Of this new world, at whofe fight all the ftars 
Kide their diminifh'd heads ; to thee I call, 
But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 

fun ! to tell thee how I hate thy beams. 
That bring to my remembrance from what ftatc 

1 fell, how glorious once above thy fphercj 
Till pride and worfe ambition threiv me down. 
Warring in heav'n againrt heavVstnatchlefs king *. 

The poetic ftyle in the following de< 
fcriprion of Heflor engaging, is wonder- 

* Book iv, ver^ 32, 

full)r 
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fuHy pompous and animated : Mr. Pope's 
tranQation is (o noble, that I may ven« 
ture to quote it for the compofition : 

Mars, ftern deftroyer ! and Bellona dread. 
Flame in the front, and thunder at their head ; 
This fwells the tumult and the rage of fight ; 
That (hakes a fpear, that cafts a dreadful light ; 
Where Hedor march'd, the god of battles (hin'd, 
)^ow ftorm'd before him, and now rag'd behind *• 

There is great dignity of compofition 
and a vaft fire of imagination difplayed 
in Monf Rouflcau's defcription of the 
xifmg fun •, the paffage is truly fublime.. 

m 

• * Iliad, book v. ver. 726. He^or, in the 
twelfth book, burfts open the gate at the Grecian 
wall, and is painted in mod noble colours by 
Homer, entering the entrenchment: 

Now ruihing in, the furious chief appears 
Gloomy as night, and (hakes two fliining fpears, 
A dreadful gleam from his bright armour came; 
And from his eye-balls flalh'd the living flame ; 
Kt^ moves a god, refiftlefs in his courfe. 
And ^cms^ match for more than' human force. 

K 3 ^ V:x 
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. ; *0n U vptt jB^aononce)' de loin par ks tialts de 
feu qu'il )ai|ce. au-devant de lui. L*incendie' 
augmente, Forfent paroit tout eh fiames: a leur 
eclat on attend Taftre long- tems avant qu'il fe 
loomre : a chaque inflant on croit le voir pa- 
vohxfh Qti k voit enfin. tJn point brillant part 
coouTxe un eclair & remplit aufli-tot tout Pefpace: 
le voile des tenebres s*e6Face & tombe : L'booime 
reconnoit Ton fejour, 8c le trouve embelli. La 
vt;j:dare apxis durant la nuit une v]|;ueur nouvelle; 
le jour nailTant qui Teclaire, les premiers rayons 
^ui ia c(ocei>t» la montrent couverte d'un brillaut 
rezeau de rofee^ qui reflechit a I'gbiI la luiniere 
4e les couleurf, Les oifeaux en cbcetir (e reuni^- 
fent Sc faluent de concert le pere de la vie ; en ce 
jEoomesit .pas un feul oe fe tait. * Leur gazouille^ 
loent foible encore* eil plus lent 8c plus doux que 
fiang ie refte de la journee, il fe fent de la langueur 
<$h)« paifible revttl. Le concours de tous ces objet^ 
v|>orre SLUX fens une impreflion de fraicbeur qui 
fi?l?)ble penetrer jufqu'a Tame. II y a la une 
demiheurc d'enchantcment auquel nul hoiume nc 
ri^fiif^e: un fpe^acle fi grande, fi beau, fi 'dell* 
<knu n'en lalTc aucun de fang-froid. • * 

This iiefcri}5ti<m is wonderfully ftrik- 
-fRgi and I cannot ^void adding a ftw df 

his fucct^eding remarks. 

" ' S*il 
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. S'il n'a longrtj^m? parcouru des plaiaes aride^'^ 
C des fabks ardens n'ont brule fes pieds, (1 la 
reverberation fuffoquante des rochers frappes da 
foleil ne ropprelTa jamais, comment goutera-t-il 
Pair /rais d'une belle matinee? Comment la par- 
fum des fieurS) Ic charme de la verdure, l*humide 
vapeur de la rofee, le marcher mol & doux fur la 
peloufe, enchanteront-ils fes fens ? Comment te 
chant des oifeaux lui caufera^t-il une emotion to- 
luptueufe, ft le$ accens de I'amour & du plaifir 
liii font encore inconnus ? Arec qutrls tranf- 
ports verra-t-il nairre une fi belle journee, fi Ami 
imagination ne fait pas lui peindre ceux dont on 
peut ia remplir? EnHn comment s'attendrtra-t-il 
fur la beaute du fpe£lacle de la nature, t*tl Ignore 
quelle main prit foin de I'orner ? 

Ne tenez point ^ I'enfant des dMcoufs qu'tl ne 
j)eut entendre. Point de defcriptions, point d'cJo- 
.quence, point de figures^ point de poefie. II x\\(k 
|)as maintenant queOion de fentiment ntde go&t. 
Continuez d'etre clair, fimple & froid ; le terns 
he viendra que trop t4t de prendre un autre hn* 

■S^^'*- . The 

♦ Emile, tome ij\ p. 9. The ^%^aige is h well 
ttanfiated, that' the quotation of the Engliih can- 
f^ot be tedious* 
' " ^ ^ V Thtre 


3<i{rh«:!^au^t8 !io 'this nobls-<l<:{(;ripti(]ln 
arb full of fire j the paintrng is hold, 

.->■ . . . glowing, 

.^ V There you will fee the fiery rays it fcattcfs 
|!n)Q^g the cloqds, as harbingers of its approach. 
The illumination increafes, the e^ fcems all in 
fl>infi€s., and yo\i expcft the glorious orb before i^ 
iiifcovers Irfelf. Above the horizon you thilKfe 
yoH fee it every moment; it at length appeare; 
Its T.ays dart like lightning o'er the face of nature;, 
2^d darkne^ vaniihes at the fight. Man glories 
i<).bv^ babiianorit and fees jt tmbelliihed with new 
^^ty« JThclavKn is refreshed by the cpolnels q{ 
thenight, and the lightof.ihe moon difplays itj» 
epcreafing verdure; the dew.befpangled iloW^is 
tbat enacDel its furface glitter in the funbeaa»9» 
^d) like rubies and emeralds, dart their colours^ 
o/i, the eye. The chearfol birds unite in choir^^. 
and hailin €onGeft,-the parent of-life: npt onei$ 
fill^nr, at this enchanting moment none are mut^«. 
. ti\c^Ugh in fieeble notes, pfiore flow and foft tha» 
tbfifei th;ey .chapnt all day, as if from p^cefql 
IJjipbers fcarccawake, they join in languid bar^; 
i5pny. The aflemblage of fo many-pleafingiob*^ 
j.e4is ill) prints a glowing fcnfation that feeoas to 
jpCjOjetrate the foul. Who can withlUnd the ra^**, 
tujr? of this fliort interval of enchantment ? it h 
imp6(ril}le fo grand^ fo beautiful, fo dcl^tr.. 
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^wing^ and animated v it places .the 
dime objexSt full before our eyes; the 

fc! a fcene can be ever beheld with indifFef- 
cnce. 

" If he has not travelled over defarts ; if his 
feet have never. been parched by burning faads ; if 
'he never hatfe felt the fcorchmg fsin-beamfi re- 
}fte€ked from the furrounding rocks, how can. he 
faftc the frefh air of a fine morning? How Ihould 
hebeenrapturedwith fhefragrance of the flowers, 
ihe refrefhing verdure of the grafs, the dew-drops 
rparkling in the fun, or the foft carpet of the 
downy mofs ? How (\\ovtHd the warbling of birxte 
fefpire hrni with glowing raptures," who is a 
ftranger. to the foft accents of love and delight? 
>iow cah he behold with tranfport the dawn of (o 
lovely a day, whofe imagination cannot paint to 
•itftlf the joys it is capable of bellowing ? In a 
,word, what -tender fenfations can be excited by 
the' charms of nature in him, who is ignorant by 
v^oft hand fhe is fo beautifully adorned ? Ts^k 
ttof to children in a language they do not com- 
prehend ; make ufe of no pompous defcription?, 
nottflowers of fpeech, no tropes arid figures, no 
^poetry. Tafte and fentim^nt are at present ^ult6 
^out ei the quedton : fimplicky, gravity, and pU* 
cr&Dnare ail that are yet required f the tfrtic will 
come, biir too foot^f. when we mull ^iTume a diHe- 
^etit'lVle. 

force 
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force of th^neKpreffiomwtfois the itmgik. 
mutton, aad.the ttro and managemiiiri 
96 the |)criods difplay ali the, charms <^ 
harmonious compofitioa. < v 

In the poem of the Laft B^ji -the mi- 
tbor, fumming up the imnacnfe nijinbe» 
who are to be ju(%^d, mention 

Thofe overwhelming armies, whofe command " ^ 
Said to one empire, Fali ; another* , Stand ; 
Whofe rear lay wrap'd in night, while dreaking 

dawn 
Rottfd the bfotd frost, and cafi'd tlie |yank<Mu 

Thefe lines iarc compofcd with a mofl 
ftriking pomp and dignity of founds and 
the thought in the two laft lines is very 
noble. 

V. The fublime is fometimes to be 
found in the Expreffion : When a few 
vcipds^ or perhaps a ficgle bdd and ^i- . 


( %) 

ftnic€s US with' foch forcsiof eloquemce 
that we may often juftly omfider it as 
fublimc. 

Milton, fpeaking of Adam and Eve's 
ortfling each other, make) ufe of, I vd-^ 
rily believe, the ftrongell' and boldefi: 
exprefiion in the Englifh language : 

Imparaou'd in one another's arms^. 

Tiiis fiogk word is truly fublime. 
Shakefpear, throughout his works, per- 
petually ufes the nobkft and tnoft drik- 
ing expreffions : Thus, when he fpeaks 
pf the calamities to which humanity is 
fubjeft, he calls them 

The SLINGS and arrows of outrageous fcrtunefi 

SECT. 

* ^aradlfe Loft, book iv, ver. 506. 
f HamkiVSoinQquy.*— Theyir^Z/Vw (hoqW at 
fvm be dillinguilhed from the beautiful in poetry. 

The 
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SECT, III, 

T ONGINUS, in ' his aamirable trea- 
•'--' tife, which is rather on Perfeftion 
of Writing in general, than the Sublime 
in particular, ranks the pathetic as one 
fource of thefublime. There needs no 
apology for throwing the few inftances I 
Ihali quote, into a fection by themfelves, 
as I always conceived the fublime and 
pathetic to be effentially different. 

* 
That pathetic which afifedls on the firll 

reading, and moves us in the moll tender 

^he following exprelfions I fbould rank with tbt 
latter; they are amazingly fine : 

Me of my lawful pleafures ihc rtflrain'cl, : ♦,• 
And prav'd me oft forbearance ; did it with 
A pudency fo ro/te, the fweet view o n't 
Might well have wartn'd old Satan ; that I thought . 

her 
As cfaafte as unfunifd ftio^w. 

' ' tTjanner," 
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manner, generally rcfultsfrom thenatu-^ 
ral painting of diftrefs : It is attended 
with a great effeft, when the mind of aa 
unhappy man is laid open, and all the 
workings of misfortune exhibited in their, 
natural colours. Thus Lear*s reflexions 
are wonderfully pathetic, and touch oiyr, 
inmoft foul ; we feel for the poor old. 
man, whofe mind is on the verge of mad*, 
nefs : 

But where the greater malady » fijt'd, r 

The lefler is fcarce felt. Thou'dft Ihun a bear; 
But if thy flight lay tow'rd the roaring fea, 
Thou'dft meet the bear i'th' mouth, -When "the 
mind's frec^ ■• " 

The body's delicate ; the temped in my mind 
Doth from my fenfes take all feeling elfe. 
Save what beats there: Filial ingratitude I ^ ' 
Is it not, as this rtiouth fhouid tear this hand • ' 
For lifting food to*t ? — But 1*11 pu'nilh home; ' ,^ 
No," I will weep no more — In fuch a night I 

To (hut me out ? — Pour on, J will. endure ! 
In fuch a night as this ? O Regan ! (Goneril 1 — r« 
Yoyr old, kind father, whofe frank heart gavaall : 

O, ihat 
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No more of thau ^ r-i 

This paffage is wrought up ta tjic 
ii^gheft pitch of th^ paihctk of gfiy I 
uver read i Lear*s broken reflcdlion, h^j^ 
fadden iranfitioas of thought, efpccia% 
in the hft iincs, raife our pity in the mad: 
moving manner, and make their way im- 
mcdtaticly to the heart : hut to hear Cajf* 
rick repeat" thefe lines, fee them fee off 
with all thcWpttffivc beauty of the jufti^ 
adioOj is delightful ; no fcene ih human 
mtw^ W«ts ever more pathetically dijf- 
played than this, when a£bd \xj thit 
woiiderful man. When Lear is toiled 
from one daughter to another in a (iarm 
frf agony, Regan fays to him, . /. 

■•:■ I 
Ifyou'Ucome to o^e,, , 

(For now I fpy a clanger) I intreat you ' 
To bring but five art d tweaty ; to'ttO tnort '^ 
wan gtyc pliwt.pr notice, i ,.>.-. 

■ V. ■ ' ' . ' To 
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To iHilthivtiU; old iitfig/>inaks3:^faac 
amazingly pathetic anfwcr- " • ' 

\ ,When he finds what uiinattiraf hags 
t^ey both are, he falls into thofe pathetrt: 
^rts and refledions, that move m with 
the utmoft pity. 

You ieo mt hcrf» you gods» a poor old man. 

As full of grief as age ; wretched in bo<h i 
if'it be ydO th^r -fllr thefe daughters bcatts 
f^^inft rheir fatherr &ol tne not fo much 

Tobearit umety; touch me wiih noble an^; 

let not women's weapons, wat«r*drop^» 
^ia my man's cheeks No, yoa unnai'F^ faa>|», 

J^illhavefuch revenges on you botb» 
; T^a^ allthc world feall — I will do ftwh things^ 
"Whaf they are, yet I know not ; but they fhall he 
^^he ic*rors of the earth. YoU think PI! wetp : 
No, ril not weep. I have foil taufeof weeping: 
This heart (hall break into a thoufand flaws. 
Or ere Til weep. O fool ! 1 (hall gp mad. 

N«ycr were the paflion^ painted in a 
«K>re pathetic nunnen Thcpaflag^s^I faanre 
' 7 quoted 
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quoted are fofulUof tb.o&(ucld«in AaiMi^C 
paifionythofe i^rokes. which poincourchef* 
diftrefsfut ftatc of old Lear*s unhappy u- 
tuatipn, with fuch ftrjking force of thought 
and language, that they make their way 

immediately to the foul. • * 

■ • 

The pathetic is frequently found ift a 
fudden refleftion, which undeceives a 
man,' and inlleajd of affording fome happi- 
nefs, or at leafteafe, plunge* him into fud- 
den mifery : Such is Romeo*s forgetting 
his being poifoned ; he flies into rap- 
tures at Juliet's being alive, but the fud- 
den thought gives wings to the. poi (on,- 
which, flies to the vital part. And in 
Othello, when he has murdered Dcfdemo- 
na, Emilia calls from within : 

Yes, 'tisi£milia — by and by — r fte's dead, 
*Tis like fhe comes torp!ak ofCaflio's death; 
The noife was high — Ha \ no more moving ? 
Siill as the grave. ShalKhecotnein? wcre'tgoodf 

1 thii>k 
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l<Miik &e IKrs again— No— What's the beflf? 
If Ae chines iiif fhe'ii fure fpeak to my wife : 
l^ wife ! my wife J what wifci I have no wife. , 
Oh infupportable i oh heavy hour ! 

- J^very {tart of the foul is here diftinSly 
featured, and his fudden reQedionof his 
Having no wife, pathetic to the higheft 

k. ■■ ' 

In Elfrida, after Athelwold is banifti- 

» . 

^d,' he demands adriiittance of Edwin to 

the prcfenceof Elfrida, to which Edwin 

rtplics, 

I hold 

'Tfeduty t<> my king, and love to you. 
Thus to oppofe your et^trance. 

Athelwold then makes this pathetic 
tranlition. 

What, thou traitor! 
Thy pardon, Edwin, I forgot myfelf ; 
Porgot that I flood here a banifli'd man, 
,And that this gate was fliut againti its mailer : 
And yet this gate leads to my dearElfrida, 
iCan it be barrM to me? 

Vol. IV. L . When 


1 
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•When the heart fttaggleswith tkdfe 
paflions which arc rooted in it, the iril- 
fitrable ftace of the mind gives rife tb a. 
oniltitude of touching refte&ions;: boo 
when we- are forced to abandon wbateirtir 
is moft dear to us, and we hare in- a grcfic 
CTicafure ourfelvcs btea- the occafion of fi> 
unhappy a fituation, the pathetic then 
rifes into the moft exceffive diftrefe. We 
are obliged to make the facrifice ; but a 
millioa of tormenting refleftions make 
u« regret our paft refolution. Thus JuUe^ 
ih her laft letter to her lover, difcovers 
the melancholy Gtuation qf her mind id. 
the pathetic conclufion. 

Ici finiflent Its fermons dc Ta precheufe. Elle- 
aura derormais afies a faire a fe prechcr clle-mcme. 
Adieo, mon alrjable ami, adieu pour totijours^ 
afufi TordonDe rinflexible devoir : Maisr. croytz 
que le coeur de Julie ne fait point oublier ce qui 
fni fat dher — mon dicu ! que fak-je ? — Vou* 
Ic yerrcz trop al'ctatde ce papier. Ah ! n*efi*il 

pa» 
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pjS]jftwihdc^^*^f^ddf car 4V*o4)i ^^^:^9i ^^ 

dernier adieu * ? ,..,... 

'::i '■ ■ ... . ..-. . ^ i .'.i. . . 

n fSc. Preux poura out bis .whofe foul ia 
^le coashifion c^ bis laA kiter co Julie^ 
BsvTT Vi^s aay« tbjrng more {>atheti€ th^ti 
tks'fimibirtg^oftfaerecwoletteps* :: : 

• R fa^tfinir cetw lettre. Je ne pourroh, je le 
ftffSy irf^wpecbfr d'y* repwndne uh lo» que vjous 
ne devez plus entendre* Julie, il faur vous xjiii-* 
tec! Si jeune encore il faut deja renojiccr au, bon- 
heur ? O terns, qui ne dbis plus revenir! terns 
pb&d pour toujoufs, iburce dt regrets eterhels t 
pliftdrs, tranfportsfy deuces extawe^, m6mefls de* 
itokttr, r0viffemens celeftes ! me$ amours, me^ 
jiiniques amours, honneur U chariBc de n^a vi^ I 
adieu pour jamaisV 

I fcarce any where know more pathetic 
ftVokes than thefe : When the heart melts 
into, farewells for ever, and the whpk 
foul is diffolved into tendernefs^ it is.im>- 


I ' . 


i . * La Nou««ll« HeloiTe, tonw iic^p. \f6, AwS, 
e4ifr . - ,. J ...■•• ^■ 

jL 2 poffible 


! 
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pQtiJbJc to hfi proof againft tKc ^^td,pof 
i'uch lively. .pwiting. /t'n 

Tfec relation of a few melanchol,/^ 
thoughts and circumftances» though oott 
confidcrabic, frequently forms the troe* 
pathetic. Xenophon*s defcription of an; 
army In an hopeiefs iituation, is of thi»| 
nature. ; ' > \ 

Tctt)1* ivi^fi^fW't Kttt rtflyjbUtff g%oj/Js?> oKiyoi 

«r» -arypttF tKAv^ttr^ t'TTi /g ret otAa ^o»^ot vk 
m\6ov Tctif}ti rn vv)(jh AnTAv^'Jo cTs oth ijuf}^* 

viB&ki ^dCl^ii^aVy yovtmt yvvAtj(fi)Vf ^A/J^av, ^cl\ 
This is very pathetic ; in what a beauti- 

• r f 

full manner the hopeiefs condition of the 
army is painted, when become dcftitute, 
of leaders, in the heart of the cnemj^';^^ 
country,^ at a diftance from all friends, 
and impaflable mountains and rivers, b^-,' 
jtwixt them and Greece. , , . 
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-^oRf ' A^ eTevemli Iliad,- Agamemhbii 
having (lain Iphidamas, Honier adds i 
few moft pathetic refleftions : 

Oh worthy better fate 5 Oh early ilain, 
"Tfiy country's friend j and virtuous, tho' in vain ! 
Nfc» more the youth (ball join his cohfi>rt^s fide^ ' 
^ once a virgin^ ai>d at once a.bride I „ ; ,. ^ ^ 
No more with prefents her embracesi meet^ . . 
Or lay the fpoils of conqueft at her feet. 
On whom his pa (Hon, laviih of his ftore, 
Beftow'd fo much» and vainly propoi^'d inor<f { 
tFnwcpt, uncover'd on the plain he 1^^ / i;> 
While the proud vidior bore his ^arms^awiiy* 

There cannot be a more beautiful ia- 
ftance of the true pathetic than Androt. 
mache's rcfieftions on the fate of Aftya- 
nax, when (he finds Hcftor is flain, be- 
ginning at the 620th line of the. twenty^, 
fecond book* And another extreme fiop^, 
ofi6 "is Priam's celebrated fpeech. to. 
Achrles, begging the body of Hedlor, 
which whole palTage is ainazingly.bcia^l-^ ' 

tif^J. 

L3 In 
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• . tn.tte.Nowcile HcioiTe, StVPrfint, 
4ificcr aucntiooing the circumftances which 
are advantageous to Julie, makes this 
tranfuioQ to himfclf : 

Ma^smoi, Julie» heiasi errant^ fass famille, 
dr prefque fans patrie, je n*ai que vous fur la 
terre, & i'amour feul me tient lieu de tout \ • 

A fingte reflection in the Odyfley is 
alfo pathetic. 

Tlof^iLKif tP fJLt^tlLfOtVt KCt6)1[JLiV^f tlfJU^tj^trtft 

Thtre is ftriking and pathetic beauty 
in thefe four lines 5 Menclaus*s obferm- 

• It is extremely well tranflated : ** But T, 
alas ! £loifa» a wanderer without a family, and 
almoft without a country, have no one but^.ylMi 
aipon earth, and a:m poiTeffed of ;iothing>. fjK/€ 
my love.'* Vol, i. p. 63. The word yi^i^^ here, 
iielghtens the pathetic of the? paffagc greatly.' 

"t Bookiv, 

^tioq. 
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'tion, .that, melancholy as his reflcftions 
are^ they give him pleafure even^ the in* 
^dialging the tribute due td the gfonbi^ 
dead, of a grateful tear* ' « v 

Sometimes the very flow of coinpofi- 
tioa forms the pathetic ; v/hen the 
•thought is moderate, a melancholy fo- 
^€tt>nity in the lints is nioving. OfAthis 
^wc have an inftance in Pope, 


'.I: 


Vears -following years, iical foov^thingj^eyVy <J|j', 
At^{t they fteal us from purfelves away ; 

.^(loiie our froUcks, oneamufements end, . 
In one a miftrefs drops, in one a friend : 
This fubtle thief of life, this paltry Tirhe^' 

^What willit kaTc Muc, if it fnajtch my jhyfrte ? 

-^-ev^ry whe^l -of that un weary 'd mill, 
That turned ten thoufand verfes, now ftand ftill. 

r. The pathetic Way be continij?d*in a 
.,.picoe to much greater length thah the 
' Alblime, which requites a certain afctind- 
'.iDgj.fcrics ;of grir^tnefs^ acKmaJtin the 

L 4 thought 
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nf^ji^Stentof > imsginiusbndiannot %^ 
PW< lougi:^? The fixth hodc bf tlje-Paia^ 
(i^p ^o(t continues ic . ionrgsii than zie/f 
j^qeri) <frt»fJt, But the padictic mzyrw 
in ^£^1 tide through wfeofe^ ^olotncsi 
Qf all, the bDoks I ever reajij JuHeJsi tha 
rooft. pachetic. The whok ftory of bcq 
ui>faccei^fi;il ^nd unhappy paffion is coari>^ 
pqti^d of ib many moving circumft^cfea^^ 
that I CQuW never think of it witbotic 
efpQtion* It is an altnoft continued 
|{ir(^acj of the true pathetic ; but there are 
f(?me lettcr^.more afFefting than ocheoi^ 
anjd whi<;hp>aHe their way more imfacdi^ 
ajt^ly to the foijl. The hundred and fe« 
Yifnt:h,;in which Mrs. Oab relates toju*^^ 
lie her lover's rnterview with her, wHiq 
ill of ,^he. fmall [)0x, is amazingjy aflT^jSl^' 
ing; there are f) many little delicate cir- 
cumftances mentioned in it, which, ail 

unite 
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ttpwiUc no., brc;**,^ that is^:ndF'4^«niiM; 
ean^be^prodf ftgainft fuchi a me)ci»ckbly 
1^. .The ht^idf cd and fixihy 'whitA Ja^ 
lir writes her Wer, afteir re^tiefttog^ bj^ 
ha^ father's <»d€r», that hewould telcafe 
bee from her promifei is alfo finely corri- 
fffsfkd I We fee her foul a prey to- her 
violent love, to terror, and ' almoft* dc- 
ipair ; (he has not the pow^r to-finifh a 
fiiig{e,finglerentence ; it is full of fuch ex*^ 
clamations as a perfon in her lanhappy Rr 
tuatioa muft make ^ vaftlyinai-ural, and 
no lels affeaiog* In the feventy-fixtb^ 
we fee a different fpecies of the pathetic, 
bm. equally adnnirable, after the more 
pafllonate ones ; it difplays a certain calna 
pathetic, a dignity of diftrefi, that mutt 
touch a feeling heart mofl: nearly. 


SECT* 
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S EC T. IV. 




,«# A *Nobfe m^aphOT (fays Addifiw5):^ 
*f** when it fs plated to an advaatag^ 
4:a;ft0 a ici^d of gbry round it, and di^fi^ 
1ilu(b-c through a whole fentcnc?e,*^ N* 
rbody^- I hclicvc, will difpute the juftneis 
Jitf this tcmatk : Indeed metaphors aa4 
'jtt€tapto)rical exprcffions wonderfully e|>- 
Snrteaiid fet off any compoGtion, ei(har 
'ih poetry or profe, and greatly aiTift aa 
diuihpr tfi explaining his ideas in the moft 
rftriking wanner. ;Qjilitiliat^ij|^.ys, that 
tthc metaphor is an image And.a paintings 
r€n which wie reprefent /foreign things 
with coJourst As the languages ^re mo^e 
.loc k6 fruitful in furni(l)i/)g terms^.for 
-cxpreffing all our thoughtis,, we n^uft 
vibmctimes imprint them by refembl^^cfes. 
«* Rien (fays the abbe de Bellegarde) 
A'erpbellit tant Ic dircours,'^que le'bon 

ufagp 
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ttfa^ des mctaphorcs ; fooveht de^ mots 
aflxrz comrmaas dans Icur ufagc propfC, 
^CffiennAit ders l0cutio»s ti^$-4kgarlt€S,» 
vqoaiid-t^ tes firend <laiw un feh« rfeete- 
^ptoriqae. J1aifcuvcTrtrc«nar<^ea lifiwti: 
•kViivrcs tks meilkurs auteurs, que « 
^ti attache ^& _C€ qui fr^ppe tJ'avantagc^ 
;ce^ font tet'tai ncs exprdfiora que Vtm 
tmnfpdrte Ai hatwel av figure *. Tte 
>ue getiius ih poets generally diffdays 
^itfelf tn their metaphors \ for it is only 
i lively and unbounded imagination thatt 
tfces ail ^ relations and fimilit^ides of ah 
robjcA, oraaibn, atone glance of thooghti 
'rthatdifltngoifties in an* inftant every cir- 
'Corhftance wherein the agreeme*rt ot dif- 
lagt^ment confifts : if fine :fimik» we 
'^htnly fown in a poet's works, wcjaay 
r^tonounec him an ordinary genius* ^ It 

;" -r»Mwons fijf rEJegaiicc & la Poliuflc du 

'"^Sqle'Z p.. i^S- ■ ' ' ;. 
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which cotrtath the grcdteft fltiWbtr^'ithf 
tte mofl beiiutlful. It ykiuld be eni^lcfc 
to quote all the inftances in celebrated 
ytf^k^^f th^^efficacy of roet^phMs ^ dnjt 
%k^ i^a&ufe df my fubje& requhres «h4t I^ 
(hould produce ibme that arc retnarkahte;^ 
>fpfhiogj AS Longinus obfcrvcs, i»airi$f r, 
mQre tba^ feveral metaphora combsnetl ^ 
together (t (ot when two or three . .are! 
linlcc;(^ together in firm cdnfederacyr^ tt^ejn. 
communicate ft rength, efficacy^ aijd beax(^>: 
ty to one ifiQther. Thus wimip MiltpiiL:^ 
defcribes Satan, he flrikef our inoag^aB; 
lion greatly by the force of two noble 
n^taphor^;. . ../r 

He, above the reft. . .,^j 
Inf Iftape and geftbre proudly eminent, , 

Stood like a tow'r ; tts form had yet not loft''' ^'"^ 
All .her original brightftefs, nor appea-t'd --^ sH 
Left th^q archangel ruhi'd, md tb'ex^ffs -»^;|(T 
Of glory obfcurM ; as when the fun new rifen 

Looks thro' the bprizoniai n^ifiy.mr ^---■'- ^ 

Shorn 
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Gitth0 the a^tions^ ,.aad witJi„fejMi.pf .^iw^ji 

ftVplexes pionarchs*, , ^ 






fiSFhe beiluty of this pafli^ k greatfy' 
liCi|^Qed bj: comparing the ftafote rf 
Ss^Bitix^Zi cower i and his c)6V(|ed ma*^* 
j^ftf 4R^ tbe nHng fun lot>king ihroiigli 
tlterirtifty air, and when in an ecliprdl 
Tiicfe metaphoris, yrhich are wc«"Chy the; 
iaijagination of Milton, give* w a fttortg : 
id^of tfa&(hing he paints; morefothah 
focryilifles'icoc^d have done witfiput tfiejir'^ 
aflifla^ce^ 




Shakefpear was a great matter in i\X^ 
the arts of compofition .; lye jfinci iq ?1L.. 
his wprk^.nuny n^ble ftroke§.of gemiufi^.r 
He cxceikd in the artful tjfe of meta* ' 
pbors J the fdlowing beautiful paffage^; 


-> • » 


* .P»radift Isjfr,' bobk f. ter. jpo; • 


k^ teb 4iiftan0<M not o^ljf^of i^j neta^borv 
i9cll a{i{dj^^ bM 01^ ft tnetflpfc$incftfe ^x^q 

pHffipa^ and ' aq3teffi?e ephbet^^ Ifi fais 

Twclfdi N^ht^.itbe Duke afe Vjofe hk 

dt%aafe» bet pmtendecl (ift«€!s &ii!yri;)^ 

A' Wmk , my lord f fee ntvtr told Ifei^lovB^ !? J L !» 
B)tt let concealment, like a worm iW bi|^^):^xi ^ 
Feed on her damafk cheek : She pin'd in thought^ 
And with a green and yellow melancholy. 
She fat, Hke Patience on a monament, 
SiniHng at g«ef*» ... p.,.. 

In thcfe few lines:, which are as gftit* 
and beautiful almoft as any that evcc 
were wrote, the whole animated force. ^ 
poetry is exHaufted in a ftriking conobiA 
nation of metaphors, epithets and images v 
the comparing her concealed loVe to a 
worm in the bud;' the ,epi«bet5 ddmajk 
cheek, the metaphorical expr^fflons'^^/at 
^r;frf»ye//i?w mcJanehoJy, lb finely adapted . 

•VideTheobakl^sShakefpear,vo*.iir. p. 129, 

to 


of/tlla file^C calmnefs of h^. pkifl^;i0^ 
Siiiiioca on a mpaQment fmiling a£ gclef^- 
DVihi^ form^ a {hiking imager all concur 
m fender theft lines in&iitely beaucrful;^ 
and to convince us that they are the ptb'* 
duce of a. moft exuberant poeck irqagbt 
aation. 

In. Macbeth, life is compared to feverat 
tbipg^^ in a firing of metaphors tbatr 
fif ^figtbea each obher : . 

Out, brief candle t 
tSc's but a walking (hadow ; a poor play'r, 
I'hat (Irats and firets his hour upon the ftage; 
Aiiil sMen k heard no noore 1 It js « tale 
Jfiid pf an ideot, full of fcuijd ancj.fwy.. 
Signifying aothiog * ! 

; Mr, Rowe's Jane Shore will afFord me 
wocber inftance pf the beauty of fey ej-al 
teiUpbprs combined in one pafTage ; 

. ^^Shak^fp^ vqI. vi. p. 3^40. 
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*S()6fe, fpeaking of the unfortunate fate 
o4^ women, fays, 

If poor weak woman Aver?e from virtue's rule> 
If, ftrongly charm'd, (hp leaves the sbomj way^ 
And }n the/o/ur paths of pleafure ftray ; * 
Ruin enfUjCs, rcproaoh, and endlefs fhame» 
And one falfey?^/ entirely damns her fan\e : 
Id virin with tears the lofs fhe may deplore, 
I A vain look back to what (he was before,. 
Shc/etSf Wkc Jfars that /all, tor(/?no more*. 

I need not point out to the reader what 
aiine effect the metaphors iu thefe lines 
have, efpecially that in the laft'; they 
are indeed the very life of it 5 and al- 
though the ^poetry herexifes much above 
what Rowe's genius genei-ally produced, 
lyet the moft moving and apparent beau- 
ties are entirely owing to a feafonable ufe 
of •the metaphor, 

A fmgle metaphor, when well applied, 
^cjually enlivens a difcourfe, and throws 

-^ Aaj. fceneil. 

.a beau- 
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i, beauty over apaflage fuperior to what 
refults from any other figure. Thus 
Longinus, by comparing Homer, in the 
Odyffey to the fetting fun, exprefles his 
idea in a much clearer and more noble 
manner than he could otherwife pof- 
'fibly have done : It is one of the fineft 
fimiles the wit of man ever produced. 

The metaphor gives a greater orna- 
menr, ftrength, and grandeur to a djf- 
courfe, than any other figure ; the reader 
may have . often obferved, that the moft 
,exquifite; e^^preffions are generally meta- 
phorical, and derive all their merit from 

* So that in the Odyfley, Homer may with 
juftice be refembled "to the fetling fun, whofe 
grandeur ftill remains, without tl\e meridian heat 
of his beams. Sec. 9;. 

Vol. IV. ' T^ that 
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tliat figurt . Indeed it has the peculiar 
advantage, according to QuintiHan'9 
obfervatioHf to (hinc from its own light 
in. the moft celebrated pieces, and to 
diftinguilh itfcif moft in them. Iccn-? 
riches a language in foxne meafurc* by 
an infinity of expreffions, by fubftitvjt- 
ing the figurative in the room of lhc 
fimple or plain -, it throws a great variety 
into the ftyle ; it raifes and aggrandizes 
the moft minute and common things ; it 
gives us great pleafurc by the ingenious 
boldnefs with which it ftrikes out in queft 
of foreign expreffions, inftcad of the na- 
tural ones which are at hand j it deceives 
the mind agreeably, by ftiewing it one 
thing and meaning another : In fine, it 
gives a body, if we may fo fay, to the 
moft fpirited things, and makes themal- 
moft the objedls of hearing and fight, 
by the fenfible images it delineates to the 


imagrna< 
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imagination f . Thus when Demofthc- 
nes compares Philip to a fever, he ftrikeft 
us by the ftrength of his metaphor : 

"rtvof fit^^» KAK\i — ^foff^x^*' *• 

Oiway's Venice Preferved will afford 
tne a remarkable inftancc of the efficacy 
of a metaphor that borrows its allufion 
from an objeft extremely different from 
the fubjeft he defcribes. 

Homer's defcription of Apollo break- 
ing down the Grecian wall is very noble, 
«nd the metaphor amazingly beautiful : 

Then with his hand he (hook the roighty wall. 
And lo ! the turrets nod, the bulwarks fall : 
£afy as when afhore an i^fe^nt ftan^s, 
And draws imaginM houfes in the fands ; 
The fportive wanton, pleasM with fome new pla5% 
Sweeps the flight works and falhioa'd domes away. 

f Vide'Rollin, vol. ii. ar. 9. 

* Demofth. Philip. HI. p. 69. Morel. 

M 2 Pierre, 
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Pierre, in Venice Preferved, telling 

Jaffier what great advantage their caufe 

will reap from fuccefs in their defigns, 

compares the lazy fenators to unclean 

birds : 

Fools ihall be puU'd 
From wifdom's feat ; thofe baleful unclean birds, 
Thofe lazy owls, who (perch'd near fortune's top) 
Sit only watchful with their heavy wings 
To cufF down new-flcdg'd virtues, that would rife 
To nobler heights, and make the grove harmo- 
nious *. 

This paflage is very beautiful, and the 
fimile purfued with great fpirit and poetic 
fire : Although the allufion is drawn 
from quite a foreign objeft, yet it is plain 
and ftriking. The fame may be obferved 
of one of Dryden's fimiles : 

So (hould my honour, like a rifing fwan. 
Break with her wings the falling drops away, 
And proudly plough the waves f* 

* Aa IL fcene L f Don Sebaftian, aa I V. 

Thus 
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Thus Dn Young ufes one of ihofe di- 
flant comparifons with great judgment: 

As it is bold and vain (fays he), fo perhaps, 
it has always been prejudicial to the truth, to la- 
bour at rational evidions of facred myfleries ; for 
by thefe means men attempt to comprehend the 
divine nature, by putting it under (bme injuri- 
ous difguife ; as ive venture to gazi at the fun^ of* 
ter *we have ^watched him into a cloud*. 

The meaning here would have been un- 
derftood without the help of this meta- 
phor ; but concluding it in that figura- 
tive manner' throws a beauty over the 
whole icntence, and pleafes the imagina- 
tion at the fame time that it fatisfies the 
underftanding. Mr. Mafon's Elfrida con- 
tains alfo two inftances of this fpecies of 
figures. He compares jealoufy to the 
twining ivy : 

See, Elfrida, 
Ah fee ! how round yon branching elm the ivy 

• Centaur not fabulous. His Works, vol. iv. 
p. 1 18. 

M 3 Twines 
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Tiflttts Its ^ten cbafn^ and pdtfoits what £)p- 
pom it; 

Not lefs injurious to the blooming (hoots 
Of growing love, is fickly j«aloufy t- 

The jealoufy of lave would not be apt 

toriife an idea in our minds of ivy twining 

about a tree, had we not feen thefc lines' ^ 

but yet nothing can be more expreflive,. 

nor can we help being flruck at the rc- 

femblanee ; the expreffive metaphorical 

epithets, blooming Jhttots of growit^ love^ 

heighten the fpirit of the poetry. The 

(Xher pafiage abounds in feveral very 

beautifial SmiUtudes r 

No, fond EIfrida» 
His fulI-//»«iV foul is tuingd for nobler^^to .• . 
There let it foar^ nor like the lofty lark^ 
That rides the fun-beam warbling, fudden Jrof^ 
And r^oft itiHf in the /pw $«rthlj furroiAj*. 

Thefe lineawould alone fhew the effi* 
cacy of metaphorical expreiHons ; and 

t Pagei3» *Pagc i6, 

. yet 


:$ 
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yet fome modern authors^ in the remarks 
they have made on the beauty of ftyle, 
condemn them as if they were contra- 
ry to the genius of our language ; they 
are willing that it fhould flow from 
its fource, and difapprove the ufe of 
borrowed expreffions, which they com- 
pare to thofe artificial waters that ar^^ 
brought into gardens by force of arc. I 
believe that it might be faid at all times, 
without hurting the refpedl due to thofs 
great matters, that metaphorical expref- 
fions are perhaps the greateft ornaments 
of our language. It is in the invention 
of thofe rich and happy expreffions, that 
appears the addrefs and good tafte of thofe 
who know h6\V to write politely. " II 
ne faut (fays the abb^ de Belle garde) 
qU*ouvrir leurs livrcj, on$ en trouve a 
chaque page^ pour bitn exprimer une 
chofe, ils fe ferveat d'un mot, qui ne lui 

M4 • eft 
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eft pas propre, & qiic Tulage a applique 
a un autre. fujct ; c*eftcn quoi confiftc la 
delicateflfc & la finefie de rexpreffion, 
lorfqu'on tranfporte de certaines termcs 
de la chofe qu'ils fignifient proprement a 
un autre qu'ils nc fignificnt qu'indircdc- 
mcnt *. 

Mr. Pope's poems abound in number- 
lefs inftances of beautiful metaphorical 
cxpreffions ; The following lines contaia 
a very fine one. 

In the foul while memory prevails. 
The folid power of underftanding fails ; 
Where beams of bright imagination play. 
The memory's foft figures melt away J. 

"I hardly believe there is in any lan- 
guage, fays Mr. Warton, a metaphor 
more appolitely applied, or more cle- 

* Reflexions fur I'Elegance 8c la Politeffe du 
Stile, p. 176. 
X Effay on Criticifmi ver. 56. 

gantly 


r 
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gantly expreficd thaa this, of the tfft&% 
of the warmih of fancy ||. Longinus 
fomewhere fays, that a metaphor never 
pkafes more than when we can hardly 
difcern that it is a metaphor ; an obferva* 
tion iUuftrated by the above lines. An* 
other paflage of this celebrated poet's 
works, will afford one of the fineft me- 
taphorical expreffions that ever was wrote: 

Tho' the fame fun, with all-diffufive rays, 
Blufh in the rofe, and in tKe di'mond blaze. 

Moral Effays. 

This figure of rhetoric is certainly the 
moftuniverfal enlivencr of poetry : At the 
fame time that it adds to the dignity of 
verfe, it gives it an agreeable variety, to- 
gether with a power of painting out all 
its images in the boldeft and ftrongeft 
manner in the world f: It is this which 

animates 

II EfTay on Pope, p. 116. 
t Spencc's Eflay on Pope's Odyfley, p. 2S. 
The abbe de Bellegarde^ fpeaking of figurative 

expreflions. 
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animates thofe objeds which muft ocher-^ 
wife be ftill and unafiedting; it flings 
every thing into motion, life^ and ^ion*. 
It is not only of ufe in ftrikiog the inva- 
gination with great and fubliiDc ideas, 

cxpreflions, fays, •* VoJci le plus grand inyftere' 
de la langue ; c*eft pr^prement dans les expr^f*. 
ilons figurees que confide I'ekgance & la poli^ 
teffe duilile; ceux qui pretendent a la gloire de 
bien ecrire, n*y reufliront que par I^. 

" Quand on manque d'un terme fait pour ex- 
prinaer ce qu'on veut dire, on fe fert de figures, 
de detours, de circonlocutions, de forte qu'und 
expreffion td figuree, lorfqu'on employe un mot, 
non pas dans fa fignificarion propre & naturelle, 
mais dans un fignification emprdntee. C*eft dans 
le choix de ces locutions, que paroic le g^nie^ 
I'habilete, k le gout de ceux qui parlent : Car 
un itaot qui feroit peut-6tre bas, 8c populaire 
dans fk figni(ication {)rc)[>re, d^vie^t fublime & 
Aoble, quand on Temploye au figure. Les mots 
reifemblent en quelque fa^on aux legumes, qui 
font naturellement fades, mats qui out tin gottt 
merreilleux, quand elles fon bien tppr6tees : ainfi 
des termes bas & fades deviennent piquant^ 
quand ils font bien mis en oeuvre.*' 

JLefiexioDSii &c. p. 204^ 

marked 
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marked in the moft exprelTive manfier, 
buc it pleafes che fancy in the delineation 
of fofter images. Dr. Burk, in com- 
paring grea4: with moderate abilkies, was 
enabled by means of a moft beautiful me- 
taphorical expreffion^ to enliven a dtf 
fubje<5t in a moft poetic manner : 

Thofe perfons (fays he) who creep into the 
hearts of moft people, who are chofen as the 
companions of their fofter hours, and their re- 
liefs from care and anxiety, are never perfons of 
fhining qualities, nor ftrong virtues : It is rather 
the /oft green of the foul on which we reft our 
eyes, that are fatigued with beholding more 
glaring objeds *. 

The Rambler has much the fame me* 
taphor on the fanre fubjeft : 

But though thefe men may be for a time heard 
With applaule iind admfrafion, they feldom de- 
light us loog. We enjoy them a Ihtle, and then 
retire to eafmefs and good-humour; as the eyif) 

^ Philolbphical Enquiry, p. 93* 

gaaet 
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f azesa while on eminences glittering with the 
fun, but foon turns aching away, to verdure and 
floweriB^. 

That thefc paflagcs are very beautiful, 
nobody in their fenfes will deny ; and 
furely it will be allowed, that their moft 
ftriking beauties are owing to the meta- 
phors that conclude them. 

When Jane Shore is turned out in the 
moft melancholy condition, (he refledts 
on her misfortunes, and at laft comforts 
herfelf with a faint idea of finding an end 
to her miferies. 

Arid hark! methinks the roar that late purfuM me. 
Sinks like the murmurs of the falling wind. 
And foftens into filence'f. 

How poetically beautiful are thefe three 
lines I but their beauty is entirely owing 

^ Vol, iij p. 94. f Rowe's Works, vol.ii. p, 1 63 . 
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to the tnetaphor they clothe : Ro we could 
not have expreffed his idea fo clearly^ 
nor with half the elegance, in twenty lines 
■without the help of a fimile. 

Shakefpear difplayed a great know- 
ledge of the human mind, when he com- 
pared the confufed thoughts of a lover 
to the inarticulate joys of a crowd : 

Madam^ you have bereft me of all words* 
Only my blood fpeaks to you in my veins ; 
And there is fuch confufion in my powers, 
As after fome oration fairly fpoke 
By a beloved prince, there doth appear 
Among the buzzing pleafed multitude ; 
Where every fomething being blent together. 
Turns to a wild of nothing, fave of joy, 
Ejfprefs*d, and noj exprefs'd *. 

The metaphor is in this paflage am- 
plified through feveral lines, in a manner 
that cannot but raife the poetry -, one 

* Vol. ii. p. 133. 

furely 
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furely muft obferve what perfpicuity thbi 
figure gives to the explanation of a poct*3 
ideas. In his Romeo and Juliet, he alio 
has a very beautiful metaphor, it^ which 
he compares the parting of lovers to a 
wanton's bird : 

I would ha?« theegoae? 
And yet no farther than a wanton's bird» 
That lets it hop a little from her h^nd, 
Like a poor prisoner in his twifted gyves. 
And with a filk-thread plucks it back again { 

■ 

So loving jealous of his liberty. 

Could Addifon have given us a d^fcrip- 
tion of a general commanding in the heat 
of battle, that would have ftruck us in 
the manner of the following amplifica- 
tion, where he is compared to an angd 
riding in a whirlwind. 

So when an angel, by divine command. 
With rifing tempefts (hakes a guilty land^ 
Such as of late o'er pale Britannia pail. 
Calm and ferene he drives the furious blaft ; 
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An4* pl?»5M tVAlrplghty'^ orders to perform. 
Rides in the whirlwind, and diredts the (lorm *• 

Cicero fays, " Modus nuUus eft fto» 
rcncior; nee qui pluslucninis jiterat era* 
tionif.*' His words m^y, with great 
juftnefs, be applied to this metaphor of 
Mr. Addifon, where no other figure could 
have thrown (o muchlight on his defcrip'r 
lion of the battle. 

Now I have mentioned Addifon, the 
reader will excufe my quoting another 
metaphor from his poems, which is ex< 
tjremeiy beautiful : 

So, where cur wide Nan»kitan waftes extead. 
Sudden th'impetuous hurricanes defcend. 
Wheel thro' the air, in circling eddies play. 
Tear up the fands, and fweep whole plains away. 
The helplefs traveller with wild furprize, 
Sees the dry defart all around him rife. 
And, ilnother'd in the dufty whirlwind, dies. 

* Addifon's Works, vol. i. p. 78. 
t Be Oratore, lib. iit, 

" Thus 
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" Thus Syphax (fays the Guardian) 
when he is forming to himfelf the un- 
expeded and fudden deflrudlion which is 
to befal tlK man be hates, exprefles him- 
felf in an image which none but a Nu-^ 
midian could have a lively fenfe of; but 
yet if the author had ranged over all the 
obje<£ts upon the face of the earth, he 
could not have found a reprefentation of 
a.difafter fo great, fo fudden, and fo 
dreadful as this :{;." 

The moft common ideas, and the 
lowed dcfcriptions, are never fo well cx^ 
preffed as by a fimile. Thus Shakefpear 
pleafes us greatly by making a compari- 
fon of the tears on a woman*s cheek to 
the dew on a lilly : 

When I did name her brothers, then freih te»fs 
Stood on her cheeks, as doth the honey-dew 
Upon a gathered lilly alntoft withered J. 

X Guardian, vol. i. iN'o. 64. 

II Vol, vi. p. 225. Titus Andranicus. 

And 
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And again. 

The air hath ftarv'd the rofes in her cheeks^ 
And pinchM the lilly-tin£ture of her face *. 

** Eft hoc (fays Cicero) .magnum or- 
namentum orationis, in quo obfcuritas fu- 
gicnda eft f-" And Mr. Addifon, witK 
Jiis ufual perfpicuity, very juftly obferves, 
that the mixture of inconfiftent metaphors 
is a great grievance in the commonwealth 
of letters. There is not any thing in the 
world which may not be compared to fe- 
veral things, if confidered in feveral dif- 
tin6i lights; or, in other words, the fame 
things may be expreflcd by different me- 
taphors. But the mifchief is, that an 
unlkillful author (hall run thefe meta- 
phors fo abfurdly into one another, that 
there (hall be no fimile, no. agreeable 
pidurc, no apt rcfemblance, but confu- 

* Vol i. p. 199. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
+- DeOratore, lib.iii. 

Vol. IV. N . fioh. 
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fion, obfturity, aftd ndlfe/ "Thus I have 
known a hero compared to a thunder$ofr, 
a lion to the fea -, all and each of them 
proper metaphors for impctuority, cou- 
rage, and- force : But by bad manage- 
ment, it hath fo happened, that the thun- 
der-bolt hath over-flowed its banks, 
the lion hath been darted through the 
flues, and the billows have rolled out of 
the Libyan dcfart*. Mr. Spence, in 
his Effay on Pope*s OdyfTey, gives us, 
from that work, a multitude of inftahces 
of clalhing metaphors. The force of 
metaphor is to make things ftrong, clear, 
and fenfible ; any confufion deftroys the 
very end of it, and a little inaccui-acy 
may occafion grofs errors this way: 
Amongft fome inftances produced by 
that ingenious gentleman, the following 
ijre remarkable:! , ■ , , - 

* Speftator, voI.vUuNo, 595; 

Now 
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i .' ,.^^9''^ ^^°^ ^y fi?4 imbrqct by tcnjpefts tot t > 

Sur other column ofthtjlate is borp, 
or took a kind adieu. 

I ' * I ■ 

And again, 
-\ '/rfcey /xtfag^ Neptune's fmooth/Iwi^ 

' And in another place, ' 

. Decliiiirg, with Vxsjloping iJoheeU 
Df^wn funk the fun *. 

To fay the god of light was driving his 
car down the ftcep of heaven (as Mr. 
Pope fomewhere cxpreffes it) is meta^ 
phorical v tD fay the fun is fctting is pro- 
per j but (hould one fay the fun is fctting 
with floping wheels, this would be nei- 
ther metaphorical nor proper ; nor could 
it raife any thing in the mind but a 
. confufion of ideas. 




ShakKpcar, with all his excellencies, 
abounds' in thefe inconfiftent metaphors : 

• Page 30. 

N z . Ther^ 
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There is a great deal of poetic fire in 
the following lines •, but fure the meta- 
phor does not throw the leaft perfpicuity 
over the paffage, nor does it enable Ro^ 
meo to raife a great idea of his love for 
Juliet, to whom the fpeech is addrefled* 

She fpeaks ! 
Oh fpeak again, bright angel ! for thou art 
As glorious to this fight, being o'er my head. 
As is a winged meiTenger from heaVn 
Unto the white, upturned, wondVing eyes 
Of mortals, that fall back to gaze on him. 
When he beftrides the lazy.pacing douds. 
And fails upon the boibm of the air *. 

There is fomething extremely poetic in 
the two laft lines; but the metaphor, as 
^1 faid before, is inconfiftent and extrava- 
gant. In his Macbeth, the following 
fimile, I apprehend, will not pleafe many 
readers : 

The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. . 

* Vol. viii. p. 32. 

He 
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* 

He had before faid , 

There's aothlng ferious in mortality : 

All is but to^^s; renown and grace are dead*. 

Had he omitted his metaphor, his mean- 
ing would have been to the full as clear, 
^nd I think as elegantly expreifed. 

As to expreffive epithets, the reader 
muft have obferved, that the moft beau- 
tiful and ftriking are generally metapho- 
rical, and confequently have been alrea- 
dy treated of-, yet there are fome that are 
very pifturefque and ftriking, though not 
of that fpecics. Thus, in Jane Shore, 
the following lines receive great luftre 
from them : 

My form, alas ! has long forgot to pleafe. 
The fcene of beauty and delight is changed; 
No rofes bloom upon my fading cheek, 
fiot laughing graces woanton in my eyes j 

* Vol. vL p. 295. 

N 3 But 
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But haggard gn^f, lean-looking fallonjD care, 

Anil pining difcontcnt, a rufful train. 

Dwell on my brow, all hideous and forlorn *• 

« 

Thcfc lines fliow very plainly the force 
of cxpreflive epithets, and indeed the 
very Ibul of the paiTage. Mr. Pppe ex- ' 
celled greatly in this ornament of poetry ^ 
vitnefs the following. 

The gracious denn of pulpit eloquence^ 

And all the 'Will-'whift cream of courtly fenfe f . 

Virgil and Homer would afford innu- 
merable inftances of the efficacy^ of ex- 
preffive epithets, indeed too many for. 
me to quote an hund^-edth part of them*. 
Though the following is very beautiful,, 
Virgil feems particularly fond of > thp 
word fendere. 

f/»4(^^«/ opera interrupta, ipinaque 
Murorum ingentes, 2equataque machina coelo ^ . 

* Rowe's Works, Tol. ii. p. 114. 
f Pope's Works, vol* iv. p. 226.' 
X iBn. iv. 8&. 

Every 
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Every expreflion here is very poetical, 
efpecially min^ in^entes muroruni^ which is 
quite pidlurclque; but the word pndent 
very much heightens the defcription. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than thft 
following lines, 

Interea dulces pendent circunn ofcula nati *• 
lUe ubi complexu ^nes colloque pepeodit f # 

Mr. Mafon, in his Elfrida, has a Ihort 
paflage which contains fome epithets very 
pidurefquc: 

The delicate foft tints 
Of fnowy innocence, the crimfon glow 
Of blufhing modcfty, there both fly oflF, 
And leave the faded face no nobler boaft 
Th^a well- rang'd lifelefs features J. 

It may be faid that the foft tints of 
fnowy innocence is a metaphorical expref- 
fion; but that beautiful one, crimfon glow 
cfbluf^ng modeSfy^ is a pure epithet, and 
greatly enlivens the whole paflage. . 

♦ Geor§. ii. 5^23, f iEn. i. 7 19, J p. 15. 

N4 Thofe 


Thde in the following lio^ afe vcrjr 
bcautifdl, and th(^ metaphor in theai very 

P have you feen, bath'd in the morning dew. 
The buddmg rofe iR infant bloom difplay ; 
•When firll its virgin tints unfold to view, 
• It fhrinks, and fcarcely trufis the blaze of day. 

80 feft, h deticate, fo fweet (he came, 
. , Youth's d^mafltglow juft dawning on her cheek : 
I gaz'd, I fighM, I caught the tender flame, 
Felt the ftnd pang, and droop'd with paffion 
weak f . 

I fhall not take up any more of the 
reader's time in proving how much ex- 
preffive epithets ornament a difcourfe : 
They are certainly the very life of fome 
l]^ecies of compofition ; efpecially the 
defcriptive, which raifes and animates 
in a wonderful manner. I (hall conclude 
-with the words of the abbe deBellegarde : 
*' La vivacite de Texpreffion confifte dana 

t Cynthia. Dodfley's poems, tol. vi. p. 237. 
5 ' I'af- 
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Taflemblagc de certains termcs ener- 
gtques, qui ipett^nt fous Ics yeux ce que 
Ton penfe : II en eft a peu pres comme 
de certains traits de burin bienenfoncez, 
ou de ces coups de pinceau hardis & 
heureux, qui reprcfentent au naturel la 
perfonnc dont on fait le portrait. Pour 
s'exprimer vivement, il faut d'ordinairc 
le faire en peu de mots; la multitude des 
paroles rend rexprcflion languifTante, & 
lui ote ce feu, qui la rend vivc & ani- 
mee, C'cft s'exprimer vivement que de 
.ramafTer un grand fens en peude paroles, 
ce font comme des images naturclles de 
la penfee. Rien ne donne plus de grace 
gu difcours, qu'une epithete bien placee j 
^u concraire, les epithctes vague3 & in- 
utile& le rendent inQpide & languiflant. 
pertaines locutions qui frappenr, qui 
eblouiflient, &qui paroifTent fi elegantes, 
doivent tout leur eclat, & tout leqr agre- 

ment 
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qui ' expryneai. viv^ment & delicate- .r 
xntnt ce qu'on veut dire, L'cfpric & la, ,^^ 
vivacite^d'un auteur paroit dans le choix 
des epithctcs cju'il met en ocuvre *. . , ^^ 


? 1, 


S E C T. V. 


TVTOTHING can be more diredly op- 
•^ ^ pofite.tp the genius of the Ehglifh [ 
language than fwelling and bombaft ex- 
preflions : A noble thought ought to be 
cxpreffed with energy and force ; but no- 
thing can differ more than the fublime 
and bombaft in eompofition. To em- 
ploy fonorous and magnificent language 
to clothe a little, trifling, or common 
thought, is one of the greateft abfurdi- 
lies that an author can, be guilty of ; 
whateverisunnaturalcannotpleafe readers ' 

♦ Reflexions furTElegapce, &c. p. 26.^ — 74- '" 

■ ■ of '■ 
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of raftc ; and fuirely' nothing can fee n^oro 
diametrically dppdfue to natufre ifean tur- 
gid' arid fwelling exprefllons, points, and 
quibbles, and low expreflions. • I am 
forry to fay it, but many Engtifh authors 
of the firft clafs, and cfpecially our poets, 
have given into the ufe of thefe falfe or- 
naments to difcourfe. The immortal 
Shakcfpear is full of them -, half the* fire 
of Lee's tragic genius isexhaufted in the 
magnificence of his di<51-ion; all his 
thoughts are hid behind acloud of words: 
Dryden's tragedies would affbrd innumer- 
able inftances of fuftian. It would be end^ 
Icfs to n^me all the authors that have dis- 
figured their works by the mifapplication 
of pompous epithets, and obfcured their 
meaning by what the French very pro* 
perly call Lcs jeux de mots. 

Shakcfpear's imagination was certainly 
closed when he wrote the following lines.; 

The 


1 
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The city caft 
Her people osut upon l^er, and Anthony, 
Enthroned i'th'market-placey did fit alone, 
Whiftling to the air, which, but for vacaincy, '' 
Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too> 
And made a gap in nature |. 

The thought here is extravagant, un- 
natural, and .abfurd. Dryden hicnfelf 
could hardly exceed this ftretch even of 
the hyperbole itfelf s and yet he has wrote 
as heroic pieces of nonfenfe as mod au- 
thors, witnefs the following : A lover 
fays, 

My wound is great, becaule it is fo fmall. 

The celebrated duke of Buckingham 
immediately cried out, 

Then 'twould be greater, were it none at a]L 

On which the play was inftantly damned*. 

J Antony and Cleopatra. 
♦ Walpole's Catalogue of Royal Sind Noble 
Authors, vol. ii. p. 79. 

Ariofto 
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AHofta, ill one of his extravagant 
thoughts, r believe exceeded any thing 
of the kind that ever was wrote : 

11 pover huomo che non fen'era accorto 
Andava combattendo, 8c era morto. 

Thefe words are fpoke by one of his 
heroes ; in Engiifh, '' That in the heat 
of the engagement, not perceiving that 
he was killed, he dill fought on vigor- 
oufly, as dead as he was f^^ 

A very ingenious author of theprefent 
age, to whom the Englifli language is 
greatly indebted, but too often fwells his 
didion into bombaft : I could produqe 
many inftances of it, but the following 
one is remarkable : 

Thofe who defire to partake of the pleafure of 
wit» mud contribute to its produdlion ; fince the 

t La Maniere dc bien penfcr les Oufragcs 

d'Efprit, p. 14. 

mind 
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shind ftjlgtiefeswUhoiatexiermiy^n/iIjitio^J. and 
that efF^rvefcence of the fancy which flalb^s into 
tranfpott, can be raifed only by the infufion of 
diflimilal' ideas J. ' ' 

Quintilian obfcrves, that ** Prima eft 
eloquentiae virtus perfpicuitas/' And 
again, ** Plerumque accidit, ut feciliora 
fint ad intelligendum & lucidiori ttiul- 
to, quse a doftiffimo quoque dicuntur." 
FeWj I believe will difpute this autho- 
rity ; but what fliall we fay to the above 
bombaft, which is laboured into obfcu- 
tity ? Is it not furprizing, that an author, 
who in fome of his elTays writes the moft 
elegant language, fhould fall into fuch 
littlenefs of compofition * ? The idea 
was juft about as well expreffed as one 

i Rambler, vol. ii. No. loi. 

* Expreffion is the drcfs of thoaght, ^MKf ftlU 
/ippears more decent, as more fuitable; 
A vile conceit in pompous words exprefk'd; ' 
Is like a clown in ^egrf^jurpjedrefe'd. - j ^: 

EflTijy on Critieifm. 
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3'"- IrtSh^kefptare's Twelfth NigM 1 Olivia 
■^' ' aflcs Viola how ihe Duke loves her, to 
•which (he anfwers, 
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^^ With adorations, with fertile t^ars, 

, With groans that thunder love, with fighsof firef . 

t/^ The fame play affords a curious in- 
• , (lance of quibbling, far beneath the ge- 
.,|)iu$ of Shakefpear : 

' ' Sir And. O had I but foliowM the arts! 
' M &> ToL Then had'ft thou had an excellent head 
of hair. 

Sir And. Why, would that have mended my hair ? 
SirToB. Paft queftion; for thou feeft it will not 
<Jurl by nature *, 

la Hamlet, Polonius, (peaking to the 
Queen, fays 

' '' - *T\s true, 'tis pity; 

And pity 'tis, 'tis true ; a foolilh figure — * 
; Aad farew^U it. 

Foolilhi indeed. Another pun in the 
fame play is almoft as good* 

^,[' j Vol, iii* p. 117. « Vol. iii. p. 107. 


ffiui. And what did you enafi ? 
iWL l'4id«aaift Jnliuj^ CasTar, I wa$ 'kiMM'M^ 
Capitol ; Bcutus ktil'd rk. ' . tf. 

Ham. It was a brute part of him to kijl 6^^, 
pital a calf there. 


« *. 


Dryden is almoil as faulty, is /3^ 
for Love,. Vcntidiustelk Antxmy tbatfafr 
was framed 

So perfed, that the gods, who form'd you, wofideii^ 
At their own (kill, and cry'd, A lucky hU 
Has mended our defign I 

r 

Alas ! poor Mr. Bayes ! this is the very 
height of the bombaft. Ventidius has^ 
fine knack at the outree ; he fays tbat^ 
Cleopatra's eyes 

hav5 power beyond Theffalian charms^ 
To draw the moon from heav'n. 

The Italians have given into this fuf-/ 

tian and punning fpecies of compo(itio»'* 

more than other na^ns m Etfro^L^ 

Taflb's Gierufalemmc is full of it > amit^ * 

5 . * fon>c 


' 
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m 

foflae of the fined flights of mngkiattoii, 
and the moft ekgam language, we are 
ccmtinually meeting with that tinfel 
and bomball .which difgufts a reader 
of tafte : I muft quote a defcription of 
the tiniverfal efFefts of love from another 
of their poets. 

Mira d^torno, SilvSo, 
Quanto il mondo ha di vago, e di gentSe, 
Opra e d'amore^ Amante e il cielo, amadte 
La terra, amante il mare. 
Quella, che lafTu miri ionaozi all'alba 
Cofi leggiadra llella, 
Ama d'amor anchVHay e del fuo figlio 
Sente le fiamme : ed effa, che ianamora 
. Jonamorata fplende : 
£ qoefta e forfe rhora, 
Che le furtive fue dolcezze e^ feiio 
Del caroamante lafcia : 
Vedila pur, come sfavilla e ride. 
Anaiio per le felve 
Xe monliruofe fere ; • aman per I'onde 
I ?eloci delfioiy e i'Grche gravi *• 

. . • Psrflpr fido, aft I. fcieae h 

VoL.1V. O Was 
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Wife there ever any thing more eittm- 
vagant than to mike the hn^ fttrs, bMf», 
dolphins, and whales, all in lof e^ artd tfce 
fcaiefelf ready to boil over wirh it. 

Pope'^ thought of its, original is f^lov^fib 
as extravagant : 

I know thee, love ! on foreign movntaias br«tf» 
Wolves g«v« th9& flick) u^i bUffi 9ger« iki f^ 
Th^u w«rt from Mtm'% burning ec^trsite tqro» 
Got by fierce whirlwinds, and in thMBder bpra *• 

There is fomethlng fo Ipw and little in 
quibbling^ that ic is amazing ajo author 
of genius Oiould ever &U into fo ai^ford 
a coftom. Shakcfpear's pun on the word 
Rome is well knowrt ; 

' Thi» 19 R^mie «i¥fee4 

; And room enoi|^^ 

Generally fpcaking, there is no wit in 
quibbling, pr very Uule ; nothing cofts 


» ; » 


^ Pttftortlsk Workf, roK i. p. 3 it 
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le&> or i$ more eaTtjy found. AfnbiguU 
ty^ which mc^kts up its chs^aS^r, ifikfs 
JO onpafncnc of difcourfe thaa.afault; 
and it is ibac which rnakes it ijifipid •,. ef- 
peciaUy when he who ufes ic^ chinks he 
fpeaks finely, and values himfejf upon 
it. On the other fide, it is not always eafy 
10 be uoderftood ; the my {teriou3 appear- 
ance which gives it the double meaning, 
is the occafion that a man cannot often 
come at the true fenfe without fomc 
pains ; and when he is come ac it, he is 
kttj for his labour ; he thinks himfelf 
cTicated, and I cannot tell but that what 
he feels at fuch a time is a fort of vedta^ 
tion for having fearched fo long to find 
nothings All thefe reaibns fink the 
credit of pure quibbles vety low with men 
of good fenfe*. «Low 


• « 


• A parleren general, il n'y a point d'efprit 
dans Vequivoquc, pu ffl y en a fort pw. Rien 
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" Low and fordid thoughts (fays Lori- 
•ginus) are terrible blcmifhes to fine fen- 
timents, Thofe of Herodotus, in Kis de- 
icription of a tempeft, are divinely noble j 
but the terms in which they are exprefl^ 
cd very much tarnifli and impair the 
luftre. Thus when he fays, " The feas 
bcg^n xofeetbe^^ how does the uncouth 
found of the word feetbe leflen the gran- 

tie coute moins, tc ne fe trouve plus facilement. 
L'ambiguit^ en quoi confifte Ton cara£kere« eft 
moins un ornement du difcours qu*un defaut ; U 
c'efl ce qui la rend infipide, fur tout quand -celui 
qui s'en fert y en rend finelTe, & s'en fait hon- 
neur. D'un autre cote elle n'eft pas toujours 
aifee a entendre: I'apparence royfterieufe que 
lui donne (on double fens, fait (buvent qu'on ne 
va pas au yeritable, fans quelque peine; & quand 
on y eft parvenu on a regret a fa peine, on fe 
croit jou^, & je ne (^ai fi ce qu*on fent aloFS n'eft 
pas une manicre de depit, d'avoir cherche pour 
•fie rien trouver. Toutes ces rai(ons decreditent 
fort les pures equivoques parmi les perfooncs de 
i)OQ fen$. 

1a Manierede bien penfer, ,p. 23. 

^eurJ 
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deur ? And further, " The wind (fays 
he) was tired out^ and thofe who were 
wrecked in the ftorm ended their lives 
very difagreeably.^^ To be tired out is d 
mean and vulgar termv and that dif- 
agreeably^ 3. word highly difproportiohed 
to the tragical event it is ufed to ex<^ 

pfefs *:' 

Words become low by the occafions to 
which, they are applied, or the general 
character of them who ufe thern ; and 
the difguft which they product arifcs 

'tf^'ira ' ^urcKTr^' «roX^ to t/v)/^^ mnpicrvroiy oiat to xaxAf- 
^v« Ofi''^ * c69tfjtJ^f (fh^ty* iKOTruan. t^ rv^ 'Urepi to *«v-* 
4tyi^ J|909V«^»yf i|fjf;j^f7o ' TeXl&* «X<K^*' aff%^nvy»^ jo 

Long, nep* T4.8J, J 43- 

O 3. from^ 
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fram tiie revival of thofc imaged ym^ 
which they are commpiUy unhed. ThtiS, 
if in tte mdt fi^mn dafcourfe, a pbc^ 
happens to occur whicb has been fisr^ 
ccfsfuUy cn^loycd in fomc Imdicro^tt^ 
narrative, the gravcft auditor finds it 
difficult to refrain from laoghter ; when 
they who are not prepoffeffcd by theftfM' 
accidental affociation, are utterly unable 
to gueft the retifon of his merrknent. 
Words which convey ideas of digni^ ki 
one age, are banifhed from eleganf w#it-^ 
ing or coftwrfetion in another^ becaule 
they are in time debafed by vulgar 
mouths, and can be no longer heard 
without the iQVf)kntary recoiledioo of 
unpteafing images. 


When Macbeth is confirming 
in the horrid purpoft of fiabbing his 
king, he breaks out, amidtt his emo- 

tion$9 


UQfx^ ioto^ a liviih ^^atural to a mur^ 

Come, thick night f 
Antf pjrt! thct fnr the donrteft ?moak <rf fkelf, 
UNisif mf kletf kl^lfe fef» ^t Kbc w^faiif) it tt)ftkes; 
Nc» btav'n poep th^o' the bUnket of thtf dark. 
To cry. Hold! hold! 

In tbi^paiTsge m exerted all the fbrr^ 

^ poetry^ that &xrce which cuiU mw 

powers into bciiig^ which emh^es fen* 

tkiKHMl^ and anttmt€» maaer : y^t, per- 

^piv fearee any maa now pcrufes it 

iJ^khiHii fomc diftwbaace c^ his act^ntiofi 

ik^m ike couRCera^ion of the words to 

ibe kieaa^. What can be more dreadful 

than to implore the prefence of wght, 

iq vetted, not in comdion obfcurity, but 

HI the fpMak nf bdl ? yet the cSkCdtcj of 

this invocation is dettroyed by the infer- 

tfoo of ai> epithet ROW feldom heard but 

in the ftablf , anda^» night may com^ 

0/ go wifhout any other notice than coq- 

tempt. . 

O Ar We 


We ^tfrmotftrely but fyinpftWae %i* 
iftc horror of a wretch about to miitdi^ 
His mafter, his friend,, his htnth&tsit^ 
'who fu(][>cfts that the weapon will rcfiafe 
ii5 office, and ftart back from the breafi 
which he is preparing to violate ? yet thk 
fenticMnt is weakened by the name of 
)BLn ihftruttient ufed by butchers and ODoks 
if) the meaneft employments ; we do nm 
immediately conceive that any crime of 
importance is to be committed with a 
^ife ; or who does not, at laft, from the 
long habit of connefting a knife with 
ibrdid offices,, feel avcrfioh rather than 
terror?- 

Macbeth proceeds to wiih-, in the mad- 
' nefs of guilt, that the infpeftion of hea- 
ven may be intercepted, and that he may 
m the involutions of infernal darknefs cf- 
eape the eye of Providence. This is the ut- 

• moft 


i«(toft^cxtr«vagj^nce of dct^wiijed-.iwtk- 
-tfiAci^s yet tbb is fo debafed by two i^ 
f<KI\Kn;at« woids, that while I endeavour 
^iinpreis pa my rtader tben^f^rgy of 
ah« £?acifiieoi^ I can fcarce check my ri* 
£btlicy whgsi the expreflion forces itfelf 
^pon my mind ; for who» without fome 
^relaxation of bi& gravity,, can hear of the 
ayengers of guilt f^eeping through a b^Ur 

- I» ihort, it woidd be endlefs to ppon^ 
'duce all the inilances of the bombaft, .or 
of low expreffions, that moderh authors 
would afford; there is- certainly nothing 
that fpoils a difcourfe fo much as falfe or- 
ments, and an affedtation of exprefling 
every little idea in high-founding and 

* Rambler, vol. iv. No. i68. Whofe remark* 

- <L It. 

on this pafTage were fo much to my prefent pur- 
(ofei" as to-€ccafi^n my quoting it at lengtb. ' 

pompoiB 
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pomfKius fhnki i DQr docs U need zn^j 
argument to cDittince the Heavier of tafte^ 
that low wordsy when met with» evert 
io a noUe Compo&ioQ^ di%uft : the£i 
opisions are coo wett knowtt^ aod un 
MmvetMly ayk>wed> eo be difpnted* 

SECT. VI. 

THAT the found in poetry is ofteor 
times adapted to the fenfe, it. 
nwuld be flupidicy to deny^ as the fadt is 
crrident in the works of a nraltitude 0f 
axBifacHis. Bot it lUttft certainly be aUow^* 
ed, that dtlfereni peofle form very, diff&r 
eot ideas of this poetic beamy v ?^ tk^i 
naany ionagine they difcern it ia paflag^ 
which make no fuch impi^eQlon' on oibei^* 
Thus the following lines in the iifiay on 
Crificifm were ailk^wed, for fome time, 
to contain this elegjance in a high deigree : 

Soft 
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49j} theiiinootbftfeanisiQ iaiooiher nymbersHows^ 
But when load biHows h(h the (bunding iliore, 
Thehdaffcrcmgh verieflioold, like tfie torrent, roar'. 
Wkai AfBxfbriresfimKrock^staft wti^t tathrofw; 
I The ltii«' tpa labours^ and the words movt ilor* 
I Not fo when fwift Camilla fcours the plain, 
I Flies o'er th'unbending corn, and fkims along the 

ztrain, 

■ 

Bm tbe RamU^r has endtavoured eo 
G^cfniim fftis opinion, and in tbe mindi 
of fonte readers has facoeedcd in the at* 
tempt. " Frotn» tbcfe line* (fays he) la# 
bduted witi^ great afttencion, and cete^' 
braced by a rival wit, nuiy be ^ladgcd 
what can be expe6ted from che moft diiiw 
gent endeavours after thi« imagery of 
famttd. The ve^fe intended to re pref<a«: 
the whimpering of the vernalf breeae^ ffmft 
beconfeiled not nra ch to excel in foftnefe or 
v«>hibi}i(y; a»d tbe feioofihiiream rim^viirith 
a perpetual clalhing of jarring confoMats. 

The 
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The npife and turbulence of the tofff nt 
is^, indeed, diftindly imaged, for it re,- 
quires little Ikill to make our language 
rough : But in thcfe lines which mentioci 
the effort of Ajax, there is no particular 
heavinefs, obftrudlion, or delay. The 
fwiftnefs of Camilla is rather contrafted 
than exemplified ; why the verfe fliould- 
be leng.thened to^ exprcfs fpced, will- not 
cafily be difcovered*. In the dadyls ufed 
for that pqrpofe by the ancients, two (hort 
fyllables were pronouaced with fuch rapi- 
dity as to be equal only to one long v they 
therefore naturally exhibit the aft of pair- 
ing through a long fpace in a (hort 
time : But the Alexandrine, by its paufe 
in the midft, is a tardy and (lately mea- 
fure ; and the word unbending^ one of the 
nioft fluggilh and flow which our language 
affords, cannot much accelerate it$ ido- 

tion." ;;f 

Honker'*. 
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^'"Homer*s poems would afford 'tncirinri- 
merable inftances of this poetic cadence ; 
with what harfhnefs of numbers has he 
dcfcribed the wind rending the fails of a 
(hip: 

• What foft and gentle harmony is there 
in the lines where he defcribes the calm 
and perfuafive eloquence of Neftor : 

toiffi /e Nsrap 

The fwiftnefs erf* the following lines, 
fays Rollin ||, may difpute the rapidity of 
the horfe they defcribe : 

Xffuvyi ptA* hi A iyh^A J'taKAfJLiv hJ'i (piSi^^Ait 

'Xcnoph6n,-indefcribingabattle, alfo 
adapts the words to the fubjcdt : The fpl- 

♦ Odyf. w. 7. t H- i« 247- 

^ Belles Lcttrcs, tome i. liv. ^ } II. v . 2 2 2. 

lowing 
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towing Ihort abrupt fen traces ire very 
cxprcffive of hurry and co&fbfion : 

What a horrible verfc Virgil gives us, 
when he defcribes the monftrous Poly- 
phemus : 

Monflrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lu- 
men ademptuni. 

FerGus alfo» as the abbe du Bos ob- 
ferves, h^s a verfe where he fpeaks of a 
fnuffler, that hardly can be pronounced 
without fnuffling : 

Rancidulum quiddam balba de nare locutus. 

Sttt. f . 

The following lines in Boileau^s Ode 
on the tiding Natnur, are adorned with 
thrs poetic beauty ; 

♦ Cyropfcdia, lib.vil. 48J, 1717. 

Saf 
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Svr lei mosiceaim <ie piqtteey- 

S*ouvrir UD large chemio. 

♦* I do not rccolloft (fays the above* 
mentioned ingenious author) more than 
one fcrap of French poetry of this kind> 
that can be put in. any fort of competi- 
iioti with fuch numbers of verfes which 
authors of aU ages have tiommeaded in 
the works of thofe poets who wrote when 
che Latin was a vulgar tongue ; this is 
the defcription of the above aflfault; 
The poet paints there, in mimic phrafes 
and elegant verfes, the foldier clambetr 
ingupabreachj]/* 

Mr. Mafon> in his £]ff ida, has a line 
that finely defcribes in the ibund a flow 
motion : 

Mbve flreams flow-wand'rin|^ thro' bcr winding 
vales *. 

41 Reflexiofls Critiques, tom^ u p« $5 • > ^ P* 1 9^ 

And 
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And Popc» in three tiaes mhkk I im 
not remember to have feen quoted on the 
occafion, adapts the cadence to the fub* 
jtA in a remarkable manner, particoiar* 
ly in the laft : 

Waller wste fmootti^ butDryden taught to join 
The varyfng verkf the full refoundiog line, 
The long majeftic marcby and energy divine 

The difficulty of accommodating the 
found to the fenfe, in the Englifti lan- 
guage, is mod: when foftnefs (hould be 
cxprefled. The yiOxAJlumVrous is one oi 
the roughed in the language ; what a ri- 
diculous figure it makes, joined with the 
' word fofi ? 

JSoft, flumb'rous, Lydian air, to fixith his reft *. 

In Pope-s Odyffey alfo, 

« 

There ev Vy eye with flumb'rous chains flic bound t- 

t Works, vol, iv, p. 135^ 
* Warton's Enthufiaft. 
t Book ii. -ver. 444, 

k 
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vrJii MOtkcc place, *' 

Vfie downy fleece to form the flumVrous bed {• 

Such harlh' founds to exprefs fofcncfs, 
ari intolerable. 

There are fevefal delicacies of verfifi- 

4 

cation which ought always to be attended 
to: The natural roughncfsof the Englilh 
language requires fome pains to be taken 
co^dliffi and foften it, efpecially in poetry. 
Nothing has this effcft To much as chuf- 
ing as many words as poffiblc that abound 
in vowels : 

Ye gentle gales, beneath my body blow. 
And fofcly lay me on the waves below. 

The number of vowels in thefe two 
lines gives them a foftnefs, feldom met 
with in the language. Another poinc 
not lefs important^ is to rejefl thofe words 

I Book iv. ver. 404. 

Vol. IV. P which 


which are rendered diflbnant by the letter 
S: There are fcarcc ten lines of our 
poetry that is noti unmufically hiffing,- 
occafioned by this letter. The lines in 
which it docs not appear are generally 
more mufical and clear than others. 
When it is joined with vowels, it is not 
fo difagreeable j but has a very rough 
cffcd with confonants. 

And fcatters ftorins and tempefts as (he rides *. 

How diflfcrent when there is not one irv 
a line : ^ 

And like a lambent flame around her play'd f. 

What a fine flow of harmony is there 
in this paffage in Mr. Gray's Ode : 

Tho' he inherit 
Nor the pride, nor ample pinion, 
That the Theban eagle bear, 
Sailiog with fupreme dominion 
Thro' the azure deep of air. 

* Porfenna, by Dr. 3-ifle. Dodfley. 1 1^'^- 

Bui; 
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But there is only one S In the four lines, 
and that joined with three vowels. — Np- 
thing occurs more often in the Englifli 
poetry than the casfura ; it is fometimes 
occaGoned by the hialus, which is not 
half fo difagreeable : the verfification in 
the following lines is not without its me- 
rit, but one caefura (to reduce a word 
to a fingle fyllable) fpoils all its harmony : 

aiid feel^ 
In the foft duties of a virtuous love. 
Such pure, ferene delight, as far tranfcends 
What thoii J^yl^Jf pleafure, the delirious joy 
Of an intoxicated feverifh brdn *• 

It would be endlefs to quote all the in- 
ftances of this beauty of verfification, 
which even modern authors would afford : 
But the curious reader may find a few, 
which I have taken no notice of, in the 
pzd and 94.th Ramblers ^ and a great 

.. ♦ Weft's Inftitution of the Garter. Dodfley. 
,. . P2 many 
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many from ancient authors in DIonyfius 
of HalicarnafTus. 


SECT. VIL 

/*\ N E of the moft neccflary difquifi- 
^^ tions, in fettling the diftindl pro- 
perties of the fevcral fpccies of the belles 
kttres, is an enquiry into the two grand 
vehicles of all modern poetry, blank verfe 
and rhyme; It is but an abFurd difpure, 
which delerves the preference j it might 
bear the appearance of a debate in the 
limes of monkifh ignorance and barba- 
rity ; but in an age which has the lead 
pretenfions to the title of polite and learn- 
ed, fuch a difpute is a difgrace. Whofe 
numbers fhall we prefer, the heavenly 
foarings, the divine harmony of a Milton, 
or the childilh jingles of a Pope ? The 
ancients, thofe great mailers of compb- 

&iai» 

4 
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fitian, knew nothing ofrtypi^; a ftrong 
proof that it was invented in the obfcure 
a^cs, when all knowledge and literature 
centered among the monks : had it been 
more ancient, we (hould have fcen fome 
l-eoiaiqs of it among the Greeks and La- 
tins. The meafure of their poetry was 
X|o fuch clog as rhyme •, the noble poetic 
fentimcnts of Homer, which burn 
throughout his poems with fo bright a 
fptendor, was aflifted, not cramped by 
his verfification ! their meafure gave a full 
flow to the fire of their poetry ; and did 
not, like our rhyme, confine the fineft ex- 
preflions to the couplet. Some fticklers for 
r)}yme are fo abfurd as to imagine that 
the heroic meafure of the ancients was 
^s much cramped as our rhyme, by the 
,jp^ufes at the end of the lines j but of 
^bis the falfenefs is at once perceived by 
.^filing to J:lo.ni^r or Virgil, whofe lipcs 
. . ?i flow 
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flow into the fincft melody by means o£ 
their latitude of arrangement, and the 
ufe of long words *. But Dr. Youngs 

fpeaking 

t Milton's advertifement of the verfe, prefixed 
to hisParadife Loft, is worth quoting here, as it 
is fa much to my purpofe : ** The meafure is 
EngliQi heroic veiTe, without rhyme, as that 
of Homer in Greek, and Virgil in Latin? 
rliyme being no neceflary adjunct or true orna* 
mentof poem or good verfe, in longer works ef- 
pecially ; but the invention of a barbarous age to 
itX. off wretched matter and lame metre : graced 
indeed fince by the ufe of fome famous modern 
poets, carried away by cuftom, but much to 
their own vexation, hindrance, and conftraint, 
to exprefs many things otherwife (and for the 
nioft part worfe) than elfe they would have ex- 
preffed them. Not without caufe therefore, fome 
(both Italian and Spanifh) poets of prime note 
have rejefled rhyme both in longer and fhorter 
works ; as have alfo long fince our beft Englifh 
tragedies ; as a thing of itfelf to all judicious ears 
trivial and of no true mufical delight : which con- 
ilfts only in apt numbers, fit quantity of fyllables, 
and the fenfe varioufly drawn out from one verfe 
into another : not in the jingling found of like 
endings ; a fault avoided b^ the learned ancients, 

both 
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fpeaking of Pope's tranflation of Homer, 
fets the analogy of blank verfe and the 
ancieat heroic meafure in a juft light. 

*' What a fall is it from Homer's num- 
bers, free as air, lofty and harmonious 
as the fpher-es, into childifti (hackles and 
tinkling founds ! JBut, in his fall, he is 
ilill great — 

Nor appears 
Lefs than archangel ruined, and the exceft 
Of glory obfcur'd. 

Had Milton never wr4)te, Pope had been 

lefs to blame ; but in Milton's geniu«, 

Homer as it were pcrfonally rofe to for- 

^ bid Britons doing bim that jgnoblc wrong; 

both in poetry and all good oratory. This neg- 
left then of rhyme fo little is to be taken for a de- 
fe6l (though it may feem fo perhaps to vulgar 
readers), that it rather is to be efleemed an ex- 
ample fet (the firft in Englifli) oi antient liberty 
recovered to heroic poem, from the troublefome 
.^nd gaodern bondage of rhyming. 

P4 it 
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It is" lefs pardonable, by that t&kamsM 
decoration, to put Achiltei in pettieoats 
a fccond time : how much nobler hiad k 
been, if his numbers had rolled on m 
full flow, through the various modub- 
tions of mafculine melody, info thole 
grandeurs of folemn found, which arc in* 
difpenfably demanded by the native dig- 
nity of heroic fong. How much nobler, 
if he had refifted the temptfttion of ttea. 
Gothic demon, which modkrr poefy taft- 
ing, became mortal. O how unlike. the 
dcathlefs divine hannony of three great, 
^names (how juftly joined ! ; Mitton,. 
Grc^ce^ and Rome ? Hisf v^rfp, but for 
this litde fpeck of mortality in its ex- 
treme parts; as his hero had in his heel, 
like him had been invulnerable and im- 
mortal, But, unfortunately, that was 
undipped in Helicon, as this irt: Siyx. 
Harmony as well as eloquence is efitntial 

tQ 
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to poefy ; tod a murder of bi$ mufic, ts 
putting half Hbmcr to deatJi.. Blank is 
a term of - dimunition \ what we mean 
by biaakverfe, is verfe unfallen, uncurftj 
verfe reclaimed, rcinthroned in the true 
language of the gods, who never thun« 
dcred, nor fdfifered their Homer to thun- 
der, in rhyme; and therefore, I beg you, 
my friend, to crown it with fome noblejr 
term, nqr let the greatnefs of the thing 
Heunder thedefatijation of fucha name V* 

Whati^ver is a cramp upon the poet, 
without yielding great beauties, ought 
to be rejefted. Now rhyme throws fuch 
a perpetual famencfs and monotony, in 
long works, over the whole, that the 
poetic fire njyljk D^ceifarjly b^ half qv 
ti»gbii{hed ^ for how can fublime in^ag^s 
andlofty conceptions bee55preff<id through. 

* * ConjcftuQes oi> o6gin9l poiapofiikwj, p. 14, 

any 
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arry extent pf lines pent up in the (hackle 
of the couplet ? What a figure would 
the fixth book of the Paradife Loft have 
made in rhyme ! blank verfe, by giving 
an opportunity to the poet to exprefs his 
fentiments in a full flow of expreflive and 
melodious verfification, pours forth all 
the fi.re of imagination in an unbounded 
llream. 

Of this we have a fine example in the 
following paflfage, in which the poet fets 
out with almoft a profaic weaknefs of 
verfe ; thence rifing gradually, like the 
iwell of an organ, he foars into the highcft 
dignity of found* : 

Th' infernal ferpent ; he it was, whofc guile, 
Stir'd up with envy and revenge, deceived 
The mother of mankind, what time his pride 
Pad caft him out fram heav'n, with all his hoft 
SDl rebel angels, by whofe aid afpiring 

* Webb's Jlemarks, p. 6i. 

To 
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To fet himielf in glory above his peer$. 
He trufted to have equalled the M<A High, 
If he oppos'd ? ^nd with ambitious aim 
Againft the throne and Monarchy of God 
Raised impious war in heav'n and battle prood. 
With vain attempt* Him the almighty power 
Hurl'd headlong flaming |j from th'ethereal Iky, 
With hideous ruin and combuftion j| down 
To bottomlefs perdition, {| there to dwell 
In adamantine chains, and penal fire> 
Who durft defy th'omnipotent to arms. 

It is obvious from what I have already 
faid of it, that the couplet is not formed 
for fuch gradations as thefe. On the con- 
trary, from the famenefs in its flow, eve- 
ry fcntiment, of what nature foever, comes 
equally recommended to the ear, and of 
courfe to our attention. That melodious 
pomp of found, fo ftriking in the paffage 
I juft quoted, refults merely from the 
flow of one verfe into another, and the 
variety of paufes which reft almoft in 
every line on a diflfercnt fyllable j how 
difi'erent is rhyme: 
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Lo, Ac pcwr h^^n I whofe iTntutprM mind 
Sees Gio4 in clouds, aad bears hitfi iq (be w.i^d, Q 
, His foul proud fcience never taught.to feray 
Far as the folar walk, or luilky way ;| 
Vet fimple nature to his hope ias giv'(>. 
Behind th<j <lpud'topt hill an hunpbt^r hdav'n^ 
Some faferWQrldj in depth of wo<xls em^rac'd^ 
Some happief iiland in the watry waOe,|| 
Where flaves once more their native land behold* 
No Bends torment, no chriftians tj)ir(^ for gold ;|[ 
To be content's his natural defire, , 
He ^ft« no angers wing, nofcraph*sfirc,t| 
But thinks, adipittcd to that equal fky. 
His faithful dog lliaH bear him' company. || 

I have quoted one of the fined paflages 
in all Mr. Pope's poems, notonJyfor 
the thonghr. But the harmony of the 
lines, as far as rhyme will admit : The 
harmony in Milton rofc gradually, and 
concluded in the laft fix: I'fnes, which all 
run into each other with the utmoft me^ 
lody and dignity of found :' In this,, the 
paufe,, a^ it pycv muft, refts iat the end 
of each couplet 5 and \vfeitt harmony thk 
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lines contain, \i *fl:r\5fck inta altiioft di(^ 
'tih(St '^arcs by each coupler, bcfides the 
' ftveral half paufes which reft alrnoft: 
regularly at the fourth or the fixth fyl- 
lablt:^ the melody muft of courfc, in this 
one paffage, be broken anJi Teparated in- 
to parts, inftcad of running into thatfine 
eafy flow of harmony which rhyme ever 
mangles. But let ttit q\!ibte another very 
cckferated paMge fr^om his Rape of the 
Lock, in which his verfiflcation Ifhincs 
the brighteft of all his jpoims : 

Oa her white breaft H a fparkling crofs (he wore^ 
Which Jews might kifs||and infidels adore. || 
' Her lively looks II a fprightly mind difdofe, 
0[tiikas hhr eyes, II and as unfix'd as thofeijl 
'Fa^^ours to noney|| to all ihe fiDibs extendi, 
<)ft (he rej?^8, 11 but never onc^ oiFendf JJ 
liright^as the fun,'|| her eyes the gazers ftrike ; 
And, like the fun, they (hine on all alike. || 
Yet graceful eafe, || and fvi^eetnefs void of pride. 
Might hide her faults, |( if belies had faults to hid«»| 
)f to;hf r (harellfome female errors fall, 
}-ook on her face,|j and you'll forget them all.]} 

In 
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In thefc twelve lines, and iad^ed 
through half his works, is the repeated 
tirefome paufe at the end of the foiirth 
fyllable, which throws fuch a tedious mo- 
notony through theni as to deftcoy every 
{park of the true poetic j&re. 

"With refpeft to the form of blank 
verfe (fays lord Kaimcs) it differs not 
from rhyme farther than rejcfting the fi- 
milar founds. But let us not think this 
difference a trifle, or that we gain no- 
thing by it but the purifying our verfe 
from a pleafure fo childifli. In truth, our 
verfe is extremely cramped by rhyme ; 
and the great advantage of blank verfe, 
is, that being free from the fetters 
of rhyme, it is at liberty to attend the 
imagination in its boldeft flights. Rhyme 
neceflarily divides vecfc into couplets; 
each couplet makes a complete mufical 

period, 
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•period, the parts of which are divided by 
paufes, and the whole fummed up by a 
full clofc at the end : ^ The modulation 
begins anew with the next couplet ; and 
in this manner a compoTition in rhyme 
proceeds couplet after couplet* I have 
more than once had occafion to obferve 
the influence that found and fenfc have 
upon each other by their intimate union^ 
If a couplet be a complete period with 
regard to the melody, it ought regularly 
to be fo aHb with regard to thefenfe. 
This, it is true, proves too great a cramp 
lapon compofition ; and licences are in- 
dulged, as explained above. Thcfe, 
however, muft be ufed with difcretion, 
Co as to prcfeive fome degree of unifor- 
'mity betwixt the fenfe and the mufic. 
There ought never to be a fidl dofe in 
the*fenfe but at the end of a couplet ; 
and there ought always to be fome paufe 
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In the fenfe at the end of ey:e4y ^Qifpiht. 
The fame period, as to fenfe, niayr^^ 
^xtenaird through fevcral couplets ^ buc 
in this cafe each couplet opght to ixii^ 
tain a diftina member, diftiagurfliedfey 
a paufe iri the fenfc as well as ia^d*^ 
found'; and the whole ought to; be clofc4 
Mfith a complete xradence. • Rules fuch a^ 
thefe muft confine rhyme within Ypqr 
harr6w bounds. A thought of any ex- 
tent cannot be reduced within its coqit 
|>afs : The fcrife muflr be curtaifed and 
broken into pieces, to make jt Sqazf^ 
with the eurnefs of melody ; and it. « 
Obvious, that fh6rt periods affordno Ja.* 
titude for invention. 1 have .examiMd. 
this point with the greater accuracy^ .'^ 
drder to give. a jufter. notion of WtoH. 
verfe i and to fliew, that a flight difig^ 
i^Ace inform, may produce a vc«y »ej|fe 
cfrffercnce in fubftancc. .9]ank Ya;f^;|,^ 
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(le'&tiie pauies and accents With rhyrirfi 
atid a paufe at the end of every line like 
%hat concludes the firft line of a couplet. 
In a tvordj the rules of nnelody in blank 
Verfc are the fame that obtain with re- 
fjpt& to the firft line of a cotiplet ; butj 
luckily, being difengaged from rhyme, 
w. In other words, from couplets, there 
k accefs to diake every line run into an* 
other, precifcly as the firft line of a coti- j 
plet may run into the fccond. There 
mtift be ^ mufical paufe at the end of 
every line -, but it is not necefiary that it 
be accompanied with a paufe in the fenfe. 
The fcnfc may be carried on through 
different lines, till a period of the ucmoft 
txtcnt be completed by a full clofe both 
ia the fenfe and found. There is no re- 
fbaint,' other than that this full clofe be 
it -the end of a line. This rcftraint is 
liwelRiry, in order to pr^ferve a coinci* 
¥j}L. IV. Q^ dei»c# 
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i HpiWC' U»» iiptiftKfe of fekki^H .vfiTfer^W 

ferved abovt^ th«re i» gr«9C«r.f(H}p^iiP]Vt-^ 
verfion than.whca words ruaia tbd&nar 
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:, wificiiito the foccc wA t^V9m»^iw>^ 
£ gwgev >TMcMplet:aQCrh)6r9ih§oft6iie 

- :ce& ipc it k rfayfbe, b« entr^mfJjFnMci- 
^ isordwt wbk the Jii^^J;^)^ MnQ oi^dlmt 
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^ <Wtin^ c^ m ftf le ftrifes cUcRj fronvfo- 
i^^^Hiob. Shake(^ear de«W lirtie in bWr- 
^^li^ ic but hk blmk verity totiig aifori of 
'^ftifUrcd profej is pcrfe^Jjr Wdl aduptied 
^Offt'^tit ft%e: Lftboui^d inrtrbM h tinart 
"^^mely improper, becauf<^in>di#lc^e 
'^c ta^ never appear natural. 




^^HUbercot have conOderad the adrM- 

tage of laying afide rhyme,, with re^eft 

nior^at fuperior power of exfyrifficfh Which 

-nt^jft acquires thereby* But thr$ is not 

dn^on^Iy advantage of bfank verle; k has 

Hlififither, bbt kfi (igaal of ks kind^ add 

oklsit %'Of a mope extenfiv^ and n¥ore 

cH»tfi^^iieg ttiKflody. Ic^ mofic is not, iike 

?£4hatQDf iht jrtiyme, conBned to a fmgle 

fbwbl^tti bus lakes in a great MmpaTs^ 

qib M iK ib^M^ tm aibre to fiviaA Miafit^{:^a- 

cjj^i^ d)>(jftll0d; Thefh^fV^lrbetwiitt itl 

.:f^>*v Q^a cadence* 
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cadelictfs may be long or Ihorf ^t pTfjfe 
fore V. ^n4 by this means Us jwe^^uUfiftea 
vrith refpcA^both to ricfainrfs and^arirt^ 
h fa|5etibr far td that' of Thy mei' an^W 
j>€rior even to that of the (jrcek an3 I^jr 
tin kexaen^ter^ Of this obi^rfracionv^H 
perib»e»i doui)t, whofe acqtiaiftted^rtft 
theParadife Loft. In that wotk there 'a^ 
iridee^ rpaqy carelefs lines, but at /y^ 
turn k feincs out in the riehcft-mclodyyi 
ass wellr w in ihe f»bltineft fo^tittififklS^ 

Tdh^ ikt fblk^wing fpecimen : . r 

» _ . ■ 

"Niw morti Aer rofy fteps in th'cafterh ditrae "^'^ 
Adipandng, fcw'4 the eiarth with orient p6tffi;2ni 
Vf^(|Ada«nyirak'd; fo coftortiM, forbisfleep'?!! 
-Wa^ aery Jigb t< frompore d^cftion ^red, ,.' /oi 

And template vapours bland, whicbjhWjribu^i 
Of leaves' iand foiiiing rills, Au rora^s fan, ' -' ^^ 

Elgfitlyaifp^rsy, aM the fhnll iDafiii.fob^' o2 
Of^WfcfeiCn tt^if bnrugh; fo math'thi mcijv*»oq 
HRy^»^«f *Hai to find urw«lt«a'd:£K,-.[ .,o£ii 
Wi^h. treses difcoipppsM ancl ^lowingjcheefc, "^ ^ 
Asilirough unquiet reft:' He, on lis fid^^^^ 
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l«ao«ngJMijf:r^syj with- looks of cordf^tJ^vR ^ 
^litif <ivcr fter >oanroury, and beheld ' '** 
If^iiklf; whidi, whether waking or a^eep, ' •' 
^^«| %di pecufhr graces % rh^n wl6^ vrfce = ? 
i^l^dL as w^eu Zcphyrus an Flora breathes,. 
Her i\and (oft touching, ^hifper'd th^is: Awake, 
]&fy4aiileift, iny iefpousy, my kteft found, i 

IJaavVs lAft bieit gift, my evpr^hew d<4igM, ^ ^ 
^i^^^> tfajEL morning (bines, irad t}ie£re(k feldi 

_ » « 

C^lls us ; we loft the prime, to mark how flpr'Pg, 
Our tended plants, how blows the citron grove, 
W^l drops the myrrh, and >^h4f the baflmy reed/ 
j^lirjiarifre paints her colours, how the bee • "^ 
^gpq the.btpoiaEi extra^ing liquid fwect** .4 

The French poetry (very li:tt1e txex^pt- 
ed) i^^^U jin rhyme ; it is wortjb reqiarfe^ 
ingi^iv poor and tame their |)Dets in gt^ 
nefialare; and let me add, ott^ing foMy 
to their language, as admirable for light 
fvbje£ls, as it is unequal to fuperior ones ;^ 
So wretchedly upccjual is it . fo , trjip; 
poetry^ that even their moft admired^ 
tragedies are in rhynire, nor<:antheir boWv 
eft .poets throw off thi's defperate (hiacWeL 

,- ft Elements of Crilicifm, vol. ii. p. 457. 

CL3 the 


thrown off' from profei aiitfVAthcflhiMf:*' 
Write tragecJies in profe/' all *the!r ^oiH^ 
are guilty of the grcateft and moft glai^ 
ing abfurdities : In thofe fuuations where 
the fudden darts of paflion lay op6rt ihe 
very intnoff foul, all muft be ^<Jxprt<Rft^> 
in rhyme i heroes, lovers, and afcifliW^ 
rtuft ali rhyme out their dykg g^iG&tffe*' 
The leaft poetic lapguagc^'in htfr^pcf-'ftP 
neceffitated to ufc rhyme ; (\jall we,'the?^ 
fore, whofe language is loftjr^ fondrtW^ 
and rxpreffive, and which flo\*5 aWnbflP 
naturally into blank verfe, IhalWe adii^ 
iand' even admire the monkifb,' ' chififflfR 
i5ttters of rhyme? — Many are th* b^itfi 
ties Mrh'ich are ruined by the ufc of it "f t 
know none it occafions i there is no real 
beauty in the fimilit ude of found at '\ht 
fbnclofion of two lines j "in Tome Heiil 
thymes ihere Is an appearance of it," bfe 
•*'•'* > -' cvca 


tffKb^o^ffif ! ^bow .ten .thfli^,?,;^! .ycrfi»^ 

sflTilW is. ?R0 xuip m poetry f. wbo^. ^fet^ 
CtffHttHC^. coftsi i(^ nwch croiibtei apd pr^v 
4iiffftifefcw.bcwtk^in vei^^ 2i\tJ^of 
^krm^- Rhy^w fi:«qucnt% , ma^^^ 

cb^^flifcQuiri^i. For ane brigU ^ovgh^ 
^^{^lljic pMCoa pf ^hyBfMHj^ throws . ^ 
^Wft?ff»i>y cbappc^ itU ccrjtarialy «v^r| 
^K^^'<^*t^^f ^(1^ buadccd qib^rsv wl^ict^ 

«(r|Kt9%^he^i^lMMQ(s or ttoye^^ q( i^by^f 
^ic^ , «:U(;1;) ^l^fip thotighu.^c at^u)defir 

3fi A^!Ff*t^r^>^?w»?nt of, rhycRchfjf 

Wfl^HiW >4t >8torA cpmi«riflg;.t;p..t;l^ 
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GoiiMs iniajptdafcrmity t>fvi|ye tc^rilimaMiir 
between <the kit words of cm) eorrifpixni§ 
idgt ^dr^Si Thisif qrntoiein/ tbtra&fe^ 

^fete^h isjof'ifo (horc a dunaCBSoii^/'f^ >{)cik> 
caVed'Ocdyiac.the eed of twor^v^pfc^^rtuiilb 
^trrhamg-heatd the ]aft word;of ifioD 
f-c^djvQriit; .whkii rbymtr^ to '.^he.t.&rflp 
0$tcA% motjcy^fi fenfible ofxhispleaCami 
Inm^ti cj^eeird of three or fourvccibfipift 
the m^Tcialine and^femimnc :verfa& avr iiitq 
terwov^cn, fo that the firft and foaith be 
n£Afc;'^^nfi$* ;arid the fecoadoandthmife* 
miniQ^a ; ; a tnixtpre wl»cbissv^rf imick> 
uffld iiiifevewil>kip4s of poetry. : . ! jrnvrli 

oiQut i^/icpnfine our difcourfe;ta^stj]a>lol 
vf rXi|&:ifi >whi?h rhyme. (hinoifoir^ in aft/ 
ics Iqftre and beauty, the richnel^ jtheqatf^ 

difcovcraj 
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tfpmi-i^er&ii Ittbdid'gRn)Crfri>nk&rt:oB»l 
fiimitty fefrfcMradi/bctw^esn lhe)inf^]a8> 
woii&ibf^ two vr rfes wKicb.fdrm it^'de^ 
gixneerrNow tbr moft pare ofAwm .<wfaa'3nei 
i^et^lifimiel vjBs of die profefilon , orv thouglit 
office prqfdiasnv are not^pactidalarly- fovA 
dffch^ey-vdo^^iot;, upon beafiDjg.cbe fe^; 
GOhd rhyme// ttcohcA therfii^ diftindl^ 
ejll»i%k.tobe'icliartned with thfinvpbrfec-;) 
tB30i£ iTheiif^ertt is known, raiher faytreW^^ 
Ar^on- ihaii' fen fatten, fo tritifing' i8^cto) 
pka&B£i>)r which, it tickles nh6^^v* ' ^ i 

dliiutneplsnbapsi^Tll fay, th«t tten^ mUft'^ 
otfDtaiblf^ fae^iai is^ucb • gr^c&F beamy 4(ft 
rhyme than I preteftdtoaUowi: Thctdfli^^ 
fenc of all nations (they will add} is a 
ioJKfiUff* prt)Of * irt' favour of «rhyffic^ the 
life of '^hich i«f at prcftoi: faivotirably^^ 


■d«thdtcckivo(fl?ti))e4gre^iiyenefjdfi<lifff)li|ii 
1 OhXy look upon this agreeablcfieri in a 
fnuch inferior light to chat whiph aiifrc 
fr^flvthe numbers a^d hsLtmoof of v^ft^^^ 
4nct which (hews icfelf coMkwialif diihriiig^ 
the metrical pronunciadoni Kuriit^e?^^ 
and harmony are a light f^bichnthi^wip 
,mt a Conftant luftre^ but i<iynf»c « « i^e 
il^, which difappcarsafcer having gl,*:^^ 
€Ki\f a ihoit^tived fpkaidQir. In- £»&^ ilbfti 
rtcheft rhyme has but a very tranfliitf 
effeKa. . Were wc even to raifq.ji^ji ^2^ik 
of verfes only by the difficukies^faat^are^ 
lie furmouiiced in making them, it is jieTs 
4tffi^uk» vKithooc^cQQspari&fen^.ta; fj&jficik^ 
completejy^ than to compofe Atimetbil§ 

^d harnaonlous .verfesi*v . . .> -T^gfttf 

.;:? L« Aeccffite de rimer efl U r<^e dQla*p«)0(k( 
4ont Tobfervatfon, c^tc Ic plus ir jetre Jb re<;tjle 
4etibeat)tis dans Jes vers. J^ rime oftjsqpiftAo* 

\ t tou 


{{Hi')) 

toujoufs. . Pour una ptnfie heureufc que Hardeur ' 
«!ft^kr^ richement j>cut fairc renconrrcr par ha- ■ 
^^Ai'^P'^y^ Pir^ptntnt empk^ertous les jour^,; 

Sit %^^treS' penfe^ dont on auroit d^daigne ^eSq ^ 
vir uins la richefTe ou la nouv^aute de la rime 
qik^ G^ peltries- Mnfuen^t^ ..i/. 

^4Hf^949f)4 l>gr«m^Al dc'Ia rinie n'^ft poink jjj 
comparer avec I'^greoient du Dotnbre & de Tharr. 
tdbhii'^ Une Vyllabe termiDee par un certain fan 
nteft p^iat! unb be^ut^ par elk- meme* Au;fli 1^ 
b^um d^ 1^ ri^n^ n'^ftelle qu*uoe . b^aut<e de 
rapport qui coiiGne en qne conformity ^t^definanc$ 
emh#-te der-bier tnot d'«n vers, & le dernier mot 
4:111* ^l» f ^pfoque. On nVntrevolt donp c^ce.. 
l^Ut^ qui paiT^ fi v} e qo'au bout de deux vers, 
apf^s avoir entendule dernier mot dufecondver^ 
(^ir>^me au premier. On ne fefvt pas m^m^e l^t. 
^g[i^^,4f. la. cicne qu'au bput de trois &. da 
quatre vers, lorfque les rime$ mafculines H feanir 
i^^jfont entrdacees de maniere que ta premiere: 
it la quatrieme foient mafcplines, & la feconde &, 
bilm^fi^e fetoVM^es : melange qut eft lort ten. 
9frg9^<^!na' pfaifiieiif s>^peces de ^ik^. 

-t'litwjpoiir He parbi^ ici qoe des vorts ^^ la rime^ 

--i-'v te. 
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Ae f pip, 'tragic, or tliofc of a mtfcdla-. 
neous nature,, when * ihcir Jubje^s^re 

important, 

t^; on n'y fbttt rich^ qo'^uhoMt jdi» &canAT«mSQ 
C*eft la conforrnite de fon plus ou moinspar^^ttu 
entre les derniers mots des deux vers qui fait Ion 
^tcgance. Or la plApart dcs iuditeurs c|tH lietSfifP 
pas du mctjier, ou quine font j^oiat aitioui^x^f^} 
la rime bitn qu'ils foient du metier, ne fe foyvt-T 
etihent plus de la premiere rime, Idrfqu'ils ehten* 
dellr U^^dhd^ afles didinaeitiem' pour 4tr^l>^t 
6firtesde')^,peffe6^ioD deces rimes. , Q-eft p^ul^^ 
par reflexion que par fentimentqu'on en coanoit- 
le"1ftierite, tant le plaifir qu'elle fait ife rtrciHVcft^ 
uo^p)ai(k'mkfc«i ' ^'d:>'\f\ 

? Op me diraqu'Il fant qu'il ;fr trou^ ^W,xJH 
ri'me une beaute bicn fuperieure a celle qu^ je lui 
a<^oi^de. LlagVeftient dfe fa rtme, Bjd^iet^^np^ 
s^eil fait fcntir a toutes les' natiotis%r ^M^fr^nfo 
routes des vers rim^s. 



forVa .- - 

int)ftie dd r^rs; & qui fe faf^^hiir conflndafei'^ 
penrdurant la ;prortonc&tibh dii4ersr itlStiSqflK"' 
Le' rfthme &natmDnie font 0A^!Itimferc^titH flfii^ 
|t>iijours, & la rime n'eft qu'un £daiV:^ttt^dff|^lqft»^ 
irpr^ Vvdft jetfe qoelqueliiiuh' EtitBfct la rimela. 


( i'37 ) 

ifflporuiir, and give a fcope to tne true 
poetic ^fire. Dr. Akenfade rightly judged 
^hen he compofed his Pleauires of Ima- 
gbESCion^' to ^ Wf ke it in bkn k* verfe 5 ^ fftrc h 
jp^iSiiflblfc fdBi^a cramped up in thy trie'' 
Wpwl4; Jofe half that enthufiafm of poe>:! 
tp^/' which* gives it its brighieft luftrei'? 
iny'abfollJtely rmpoffible for a noWe fob- ^ 
j^cof^ayJcagtb to be wrote in rjbymcyv 
alftl'td Ibfe noh^ of its dignity and bertt' 
op^'Sat,accou4itV It muft flag^' an4 xf)aV.' 
ftreaoi of divine fire which blades ?CKit!ihi? 
Hhmt 'dttd' Milton, WouM be^J-caticVd 

tQnfliprt flaihcsy and a feiat gUmmqring. 
of^ftifekft: aridflfeme. - - 

n*enunier^JwatieJainQritc des vers que pai: les dif- '* 
Sciy{55,qM'jlfa^t fiu-mant^r pour, les fairer ») eff^ 
«^^D^i4J^.»V.i;<*'^« ^prnparaifon dcrimci- rfch^-;^^ 

, ii^iq . It' 


' K li* fArce necd&rf « ?fei?&h{*pon t 
taTe th^t tievcr did^ aiid/prbbibfy^ll^f 
win hiippco, vft. an ifftJmrtaUrt^feB§^ 
<loAihcd in rhyme, itidyerAiJi^i^ 
in its utmoft elevation* A ha{>pyt^Jifl§Kt 
or w^rm expreffioni mayattlaii5^^ll^a 
Aidden bound upward v but k ft^i^ a 

" genius greater than has hitherto -ta^{^^ 
lo fe|>port a poem of any length in M'40iie 
ihuch more elevated than chat of t)j^i^« 
lodyi Taflo and Ario^ Ottgh^ harcjo 

-' be i!i4dee»epcions» at>d (tin iefi V#lf 
taire; and after all^ where ihir ^l>49lei$ 
the deard weight of rhjtm COAftantfy'ito 
flruggle with, how can Wt expeft nil aIai* 
form elevation in a pitch, wJifea Hrffedfe- 
vation, with all the fopport it can receive 
ifron^'iaqguage, requires tbe^qcrpoft^^^i^g^rt 

' of the biwuao gemus*? - i- ' j^^rf 
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1! no^y-WSft-t? PTe^ awe .tQl<ttaJ^fe,iarepic 
i«0|?R^.?iW wll»g«jKs. T,he,f^Qjo«f 
jjf^ff^^mS 3^ W;Hh rhymes, ifsarem^n 
b$!^o^>^"V^ba?^ity> but the jueces of 
ifSHMbaparticwMy, which are through- 
a «Mt</rii>g€d^ wklv iv are wretched ^ Md 
£tberttage<iic$ of the French, and a few 
ittlSj iwr. owjpi^ wkich are all in thfme^ ve 
dMi^ ri^ar^fous compofmons) a&d dif- 
^^01^^ t^ theatre. Ubytne i$ pnly prp« 
of^9f r^ v^ry Jiglit fubjeift9i if gQod^ i^ 
-IgVe^f 4 Value to a fong or epigram: t 
tdk^^Mi i^me 10 fee a litde humoqfpua^^ 
o jB^m OR. ;a^ irmal- fabj^^ dreiffi&d OM 4iv 
-iblwik yeift : it would be asabfurd as^rtic 

*"Khyfne is iiot lefs imfit fordeep diftreftt tham 
'^''IWJufe}^ devated and lofty; and for t*iaft! t€^tow 
Iras been long diHifbd ifi th^ BngNAfand iEf^Kan 
tragedy. In a work wllere the Aibjed is ferious,^ 
though' not elevated, it has not a good eSe& y 
bedliMe ')H^' si^lnels of' the' 'nM>d^la4^^ agrees- 
Bot iriilithe giiayity of the fulije^. Tlie Bffay on^ 


In a ««d it is amazti^ Unut oMAtf 
tafte who value kmtamm more thm 

Man, whiph treats a fubjef^ great and important 
would fliow much better in b^ank verfe. Sportivi 
lave, mirths gaiety, huniour# ^nd rtdfeute, «st. 
the province of the rhyme. The boundaries 
afiigned it by nature were extended in barbarous 
aod iUiterate ages, and in its ufirrpations it has 
long been protected by cuftom. But ta^e hk. 
the fine arts, as well as in morals, improves daily i 
and makes a prdgtefs, llo'wly indeed, but uni- 
fbrmly, towards perfedion : and therein no mrafeig 
to doubt, that rhyme, in Britain, will in titat b^ 
forced todb^ndon its iinjufl conquers, and to con-; 
iBne itfelf within its narrow limits. Rhyme hav«« 
ing no relation to .fentiment, nor any efFe£t upon 
the ear other than a mere jingle, ought to be 
banilhed all compofitions of any dignity, at 
affording but a trifling and childtfti pleafttf*. ft 
Will alfo be obferved, that a jingle of words hath 
in foncSe meafure a. ludicrous efFe£t : witnefs the 
celebrated Poem of Hudtbras, the double rhynref 
of which contribute nofmali fhare to its drollery; 
that this effeft would be equally reinl^kable in« 
ferious work, were it not obfcured by the nariM' 
of the fubjefl ; that having however a con&mm 
Ufldenay to give 9 ludicrous ^rto tbecMipofitiOfV 


Itoidf^ lltibtt^f^ef meet >ifh one 
gMitdtMl m^ ih6u^t ihid iwintf 
MMMmious verfes, (hould be able to re- 
lifh rhymes in poems of a fuperior ofden 
^! trivial a beauty as rfch rhymt ta» 
gfM lifn^toftreto a great thobght ; btft;/ 
dR^'tfic contrary, cramps the expreltioft of 
itJTp &ras to ruin its appearance; whereat' 
aNbWhtie a'hd fi^rriionious compodtlon iri 
MIqIc vcrfc-cnabks the poet to fwellout 
tktf«#vliole tht)ught \ntb proper ckprifr-; 
fitJ^S,' *^'and the conception receiver new 
beMCy from the grandeur of its cloach^ 
irig:' The iuthtt- of the Prefent State of, 
P^itc Learning in feurope aficrts, in his ^ 
al^fe^fioial manner^ that blank verfe^ 
is%fc1iiVfti&ni6us'; a proof of his acquaint- , 
AAfW^^^^l^ CMi^ greac&il poets I and adds^ - 

it «fr^irif$ flitH-ertiati dr<HnaT7ftre to ftipport the 
dipiliiof th«r fehilmems againft fach art unde* 

Vbv. M jd^^mcot« of Gritieifm, voKlK p/44:8. * 

WolAV. K " If 
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• 

^ If -rhymes, therefore, be morextift- 
cult *, for that reafon I would have our 
poets write in rhyme. Such a reftridion 
upon the thought of a good poet,' often 
lifts and increafes the vehemence of 
every fcntiment ; for fancy, like a foun- 
tain, plays higheft by diminifliing the 
aperture -f/* Let the author produce ttie 
the paffages in our poets, in which the 
vehemence of fentiment is increafed by 
the rhymes; the aifertion falls to the 

* How different is abbe du Bos* opinion ? 
** Peut on (fays he) d*ailleurs ne point regarder 
le travail bizarre de rimes comme la plus baffe 
des fonfiions dela inechaniquede la po«(te?" 

Reflexions CritiqueSi tomei. p. i$9. 

+ Page 151. — 1759* A very fuperficial work, 
which gives no information on the fubjed,. e^nd 
employs more pages in railing at the managers 
af our theatres than in fumming up the nneric of 
the principal authors in Europe, not a tenth part 
of which are ever once mentiotied. I rupptfe 
the author was unfuccefsful in his applicatioii to 
Mr* Garrick. * 

ground^ 
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.ji^^uad, without a fingle Inftance. But 

:.lkis I know, that for dne noble and beau- 

::,tiful paffage in rhyme, I will produce 

teD in blank verfe that exceed it ; and 

. if the reader does not think the lines I 

have quoted a fufficient proof of this, 

let him turn to Mr. Webb's adrtiirablc 

treatife on the Beauties of Poetry, a cri- 

ticifm not wrote in a fuperficial frothy 

.. manner, but with the penetration and 

elegance of a Longinus ; and he will 

there meet with very convincing argu- 

isients in favour of blank verfe *. 

Of 

* I know a very fenfible marf, who is yet fo pte- 
judked in favolir of rhyme, as to defend the ufe of 
it in all flibjeds. Two of his arguments are ex- 
tremely weak. He fays blank verfe is no poetfy^ 
for with a pair of compaffes he could meafureout 

. the General Didionary into blank verfe; whereas 
Fhyme in all fabje6ls throws the language off 
from profe. His fecond argument is, that rhymfe is 

, n^ucb eaiier carried in the memory, and of courfe 
i&ore tifeful. As to the firfl^ the eafinefs of bad 

R2 blank 
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Of the fame nature with the difpute 
concerriihg blank veffc and rhynii, is 
that difcuITion about which the critics 

■ 

Wank verfe is allowed ; but good is more fcarce 
t^an good rhyme ; for there are many worthy 
poets in their garrets at London, who will prt- 
ibmly fpln a hundred thouland rhymes, and no- 
bad ones neither, and in the whole there (hall 
be as Wttit foeifj as in my Friend's General. Dic- 
tionary transformed into blank verfe. But bad 
rhyming poetry is much mor^ common than bad 
blank verfe ; for the word poets think there is 
fome merit even in their rhymes, and fo pcfter 
the public ^H'ith llufF, that have nothing el& to 
recommend them: any man may rhyme eafier 
than compofe harmonious blank verfe. 

As to the fecond point, it is very trivial indieed, 
and proves nothing in proving too much ; for if 
the eaiinefs of remembring is the merit of poetry, 
a w^etched fong is of more value than the fined, 

S>afrage in the Paradife Loft. Let the inArodiont^ 
or children be wrote in rhyme, but give me the 
poet, 

meum qui pedus inaniter angit, 
Irritat, mulcet, falfis terroribus implet, 
Ut magus ; & modo me Thebis, modo ponit Ath^ 
nis. 

Whidi will never bfe in rhyme^, 

hayt 
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-Jjfjrcpuzj^lcdchcmfelvcs foxnuch ; whether 
verification is nec^ifary to poetry ? a point 
long debated, but never perfeftly fettled. 
The publication of fome remarkable 
pieces lately, fuch as Fingal, Temora, 
and the Death of Abel, have in fonue 
ineafure revived the arguments formerly 
ufcd, and will juftify my fpcnding a few 
pages about it here. 

On the firft conlideration it fcems evi- 
dent, that the true and diftinguifliing 
property, or, in other words, the grand 
excellency of poetry, lies in the thoughts, 
which are always higher rated than the 
jcxpreflion ; and it is very certain that the 
nobleft conceptions of the mind may be 
cxpreffed in profe. This is the argument 
ufed by one party ; but if we confi^er 
what a levelling doftrine it is, we (hall 
perceive that there \youId be no idea an- 

R 3 nexed 
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.^r. • * 


nexed juftly to any term, unlefs we alloW 
certain diftinguifliing bounds to part and 
feparate the feveral fpecies of all forts of 
cffefts. That there is fuch a thing as 
poetry is oipft certain •, and there muft be 
fome cflential properties to conftitqte a 
poem : But if we give that tide to any work 
in profe, there is no end of fuch confu- 
fion of terms, and poetry and profe may 
from that time be regarded as the fam€ 
fptcies of compolicion, than which there 
cs^nnot be ^ more abfurd conclufion. 

In reading profe, we now and then 
meet with a noble thought well exprefled; 
we naturally and juftly fay if is poetic: 
There we (hould reft ; we may aflert a 
piece of prqfe is poetic, or fomcthing 
like poetry ; but we ought not therefore 
to dignify it at once with the title of poem. 
A print reprefents the idea of the matter. 

from 
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fron^^whofe work ic is taken, and di(^ 
piays his invention in the fubjeft, and 
his manner of treating it ; why may we 
not therefore allcrt that a print is a pic- 
ture*? Becaufe colours are wanting 5 in 

the, 

* In order to explain this repljr^let it be obferved, ' 
that all the fine arts have fomething in common, 
zni fomething particular to each^ that conflitutes 
m proper and difliiigui(})ing charafter. For ta* 
ilaojoe, the painter and the poet mud be able to 
compofe a beautiful whole of the different parts 
of nature they ftudy and copy, which often does 
not exifl but in their own imagination « 

Poeta, tabulas cum cepit CM, 
iQuasrit quod nufquatn efl; gentium, reperit tamen* 

Plant, Pfeud, Aa. I. Sc. 4. 

Both tnuft dejSgn, each in his own manner, what 
they have invented ; mark and diftributeall the 
p^rts, and all their bearings, relations, and de- 
pendencies : But when all this is done, if the painter 
il^ilild ftot add colours, and if the poet Hiould 
D^.lidd verfificacion ; neither hath the one mad« 
a pidlure, nor the other a poem : for as colours 
artf ' elTefitial to a piflure, fo is verGfication to 
poetry* 

R4 Jt 
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the ritnt manlier vesfiBcatioaifi ne^eiiny 
toaporm. 

Throughout the vad field ef human 
&kace, ID xhe.parrician0f: che mgtnmis 
arts, each has its boundaries. The in* 
telligencc which animates thenn all, and 
gives diem fecundity, prcfides over their 
itveral produ&ions -, Spiriim mius alii. 
The fame fpirit watches likewifc over the 
preferv^tioo of thi^ limits which fepar^jDe 

It will be faid, is not a poem transformed into 
profc, a poem ilill ? Who wUI /ay it is nor ? Do 
not tile plan> th« ordonnance, the riioughts^ thi: 
fenliiDents, the defcriptiocis ftill fubfifl ; all, in a 
word, one can deilre to knx)|v ^nd undeidand 
f/pm the original. I d^re adventure to afk in my 
turn, if a print engraved after a picture, is a pic- 
A^yt^ If they agree it is r)ot, I am re^dy, in 
favour of fo beautiful and ufeful an art, to let 
pafs, without fujt)}er difpute, th? whoje pompa- 
rifon between a print in rjefpeil of a pJ^ture, and 
a profe tranflatign ^n ref^edl to the origin.al in 
verfe. 

them ; 
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themi nofkt of them can b« diflodgcd 
qqj: of its proper place, withititt beir^g 
culpable in his eyt^ : Jt js jo difturb the 
ov4cr it has eftablilhed, it is p create dif- 
^rder ^nd oonftijion, where harmony and 
tranquillity ought to reign. 

■ 

If certain wits, who confound poetry 
with profe, had well confidered the nature 
«nd confequences of their enterprize, 
they would have contented themfclves 
with excelling in either, without remov- 
iflg ^he unalterable boundaries by which 
they gre cffentially fcparated. But It^ 
us fcarch into the origin of fuch an in- 
novation. 

The poet, whofe art cdnfifts wholly 
in imitation and painting, will find, f^y 
they, in profe, and there more abundantly 
than in verfe, all that is neceffary fpr 

painting 
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painting and imitation. ^b^f!^^^9t!i!?rifi 
without fubjeding the liberty of^}h^,^^ 
genius to the conftraints and fetten&p^ y 
verfe, which always too ftraitly confines 
the imagination^ he will attain to the em)-:) 
of his art; and his compofitions^ thouglf,. 
in profe, will notwithftanding be iaj 
reality excellent poems. /, 

in anfwer to this reafonlhg, I fay th^^.^. 
a poet is not naturally an imitator on]y,^^| 
fince he hath the free choice of the meaa$ 
hd employs in imitating: But that hcj^^ 
tied down to verfe in his imitations. . 

The painter, the muGcian, and the ' 
poet, have equally for their end and 
objeft imitation : The mufician imitates 
by founds, the painter by colours, arid*' 
the poet by chofen words ; the diffcnrnftM 
union of which, within the boundsofci 

an 
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an unvaried meafurc, produce an infinitely 
diverfified harmony. This is what is.. 
called verfe : And becaufc by the aid of 
this harmony, the poet, more hardy than 
either the muficianbrthe painter, makes 
images pafs which are far more lively and 
grand than any profc can admit, and 
thus gives an original air to his copy ; his 
imitation is termed in one word poem^ i, e. 
work ; and he himfelf, the author of 
fuch a wonderful imitation is denomi* 
nated, by way of eminence, the worker^ 
'votvflfif. Hence the authority of the firft 
poets over fhe human mind. 

Sylveftres homines facer interprefque deorum 
Caedibus Si foedo viftu deterruit Orpheus, 

Hor. Art. Poet. 

For mod affuredly it was not by odes in 
prqfe that Orpheus tamed lions and tygers, 

Di^luS ob hoc iQnire tigres rabidofquc leones. 

Nor 


jenerofity of this untutored Ii 
I! not judge of whole nations 
ial accounts; butremembcr, t1 
leople are equally the work 
lipotcnt Deity: If wc are 
ightcned, it fliould infpire 
cntiments of univcrral bene 
lOt with the vain impertinence 
When we condemn a whole 
>arb3rians, let us imicace ihi 
cntiments of the Indian, and 
much humanity for the unkno' 
did greatnefs-of foul. 

In the inftances which I 
>iven, the fublime appears ii 
;reatnefs~of(bul, which is thi 
nto the adions or words of tl 
;ive charafters. The reader, 
neraory» will add many oihei 
tnow none more expitlHre and 
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Npx th^t. Ampl^n wy^d the ^w^U? of 

Thebes, _ _ . 

Ki^iis & Aqf^phioo, Th^b^nse conditar arciSg^ r^ 
Sa^ca ipovere fono tedudinis, Sc prece blanda . 
Pucere quo vcllet. 


- * -^ 


It was by the magical power of fine 
yerfe*, th^t bpth getting faft hold of tljc 
human heart, led men to virtue; irif9- 
much that the glorious name of poet 
being due to the admiration with which 
men were ftruck by their vcrfe, it cou(d 
liever after be acquired or preferved but 
by means of the fame enchanting verfifi- 
cation which gave birth to it. 

The poet then has meafures and nuw- 
bers for every kind of imitation. 

Res geftae rcgiimque ducumque, &triftia bella. 
Quo fcribi poffint numero monftravit Homerti^. 
Verfibus impariterjunftis qucrimonia prirnQOi^ 
Foil etiam ioclufa eft.votifententia cotaposjt ., 

♦ Cinto quae foHtiis — Atnphion Mrtaeiisf;)':- j 

Virg. Ec. ii. 

It 
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■^ it'iiSfay always teafked, u heclier prqfe 
n not fufceptible of dadence and har- 
mony? It is iindoubtedly. Nor can any 
thing be more evident from nunnberjefa 

I 

compofitions both antient and modern % 
y^t a multitude of objeftions dill remairr 
againfl confounding them both ; for as 
diere is a certain and univerfally allowed 
piScrence between poetry and profe, we 
cannot fix the boui^daries any where fo 
well as in verfification. And indeed no 
writer, as a French author juftly ob- 
ferves, ever aflumcd the name of a poet^ 
when he did not compofe in verfe. Neither 
^p^leius i|or Lucian. are ranked in that 
ckfs: Yet the Metamorphofes of the 
former is a very poetical work ; and the 
liiftory of Pfyche would be a poem,, 
wcce k not ia profe. The (tile of Apuleius 
is ftefid enough to merit the new name of 
poeticalrgjofc : The vifions. of Lucian 
' 4 • * m 
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in his True Hiftory, are of the fi«nc 
kind : His ftilc is gay and, flowery, be^g 
decked with the flowers only tobcgatbir^ 
ed in the garden of the Mufe« . fiut 
neither of them is clafled with the poet«* 
And why ? Becaufe neither of them wrote 
in vcrfe. I might fay the fame of Sci- 
pio's Dream : the beauty, the fgbUtttitjr 
of which compofition would have merit- 
ed Cicero the firft rank among the poets, 
if profe could have gained that prize ** 

I cannot believe that the ifluftriouS 
author of Telemachus ever thought his 
, work a poem -, he was too well acquainted 
with every fpecies of the belles kttres, 
not to pay a proper regard to thofe in- 
variable limits which ought never to be 

* See the Memoires de Literatut'e tire des Re- 
giftre de TAcademie Royale des Infcriptions & 
Belies Lettres, tome xiii. p. 310. ^ 

deftroyed* 
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^ffidftrDyed^ vHe never mcasrtt that his 
gfagneeafafe rottjance ihould be iri esiample 
-liidf iothcr compofers, to aflbme tlic title 
srjtf poct^ from works cotnpofed in pfofe. 

' Such • ifFe^s would bring the European 
^'ipimLty to the fame clafs as that of caftern 

iirati6ns, who never produced true poems: 

v^Nlrie out of ten of their poems are no- 

thirtg but ftrings of monftrous and ex- 

. traMaganc metaphors, and hyperboles, 
* - 
and aflFefted enigmatical epithets cloathed 

in high-founding profe. 

^ { » ' •■ ■ 

^'•' In fitle, if one could merit the name 
''*tif poet by writing in profe, every one 
tvbuld afpJre at the charafter : A high- 
'^fwbln ftile would hold the rank of the 
''^r^e foblime ; an arbitrary difpofition of 
phrafes and periods would hold the rank 
j^ of harmony ; and befides, the ideas call- 
ed poetical being trite, and within the 
''''' reach 
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reach of every 6n6, every new day would 
bring fofth fome riev*^ fthonfter called a 
podrft. fint ^betS, difgilfled to fee their 
kurds thus pfoftitdted to every trifter, 
Would abandon art art from which for- 
meriy they derived real honour; and 
ranking this pretended poetry with thfe 
lo^^eft arts, they will fay With indig- 
ilation, 

Frange leves calamos, 8c fcinde, Thalia^ Ubellos ; 
Si dat-e ftitod calccus ifta poteft*. 

Such pretenfions are unjuft, and as 
much as we may admire the beautiful 
painting of a Fenelon^ or the fublimc 
ftrokes of an OfGan, yet we Ihould have 
a greater regard to propriety than to rank 
them immediately as poems. There are- 
beauties peculiar to profe, and it requires 
a vaft fliare of natural genius, and acr 
quired elegance, to compofe that which 

♦ Mart. lib. ix.Ep,.75. 
4. is 
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is per feiflly beautiful : There is m(WC feat 
timent in Mr. Addifon's profe than ia 
half our poems; why therefore ihould 
profe, which hath its own fpecial beauty* 
go about to beg a foreign one ? and, 
above all, let it not flatter itfejf with the 
hopes of ever equalling poetry by cbe aid 
of borrowed embellifliments. 

Let us call to mind the pleafurc good 

verfes afford us, when the truth and 

htaxxtf of fentimcnts are fupported, nay 

' ^enhaiiced, by the charms of numbers and 

harmony, take powerful hold of our foul, 
and enticely poffcfs it *. When the en- 
thufijifm df a poet feizes the a6lor, and 
paff^s from him to the hearer ; if fo much 
M^tie word is difpiaced, if but one fyl- 
laWe is Out of order, if the harmony be 
brok^ Hi the fmalleft degree by negli- 

' * Memwes de Litt. 
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gent pronunciation, -all our pleafure vf^^^ 
ni(hes. ^Wbat muft be the cafei .if .tif^ 
verfe is wholly deftroyed . and reduced ^ 
mere proie ? Nothing would remain bi|^ 
at moft, what Horace calls DisjtSli.mmn 
bra ^oei4e^ the fhattcred members of i^ 
disjointed poet, which can no more oiai^ 
a. poem than fevered fcattered limbs a 
body. 

- A P— « ' * 

» P » , I 

It may beaiked, what is the firft 98^ 
^flential property of good poetry, fuppofi- 
ing that all poems muft . have verfifid»' 
tion, but that there may be many vecfi^ 
fied pieces without being really, poetrjrd 
A question not to beanfwered at oacoQ 
for, like niiany other critical points, j it 
has given rife to more opinions thaa osie« 
It has been affcr ted, that tber^ can fat.tuq 
.poem without fii^ion ; than ^.hiohthmi 
cannot be a falfcraffcrtion: Bur here fotJie 

pains 
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pttihi'ai'e neccfl&ry to combat an opinion 
wWch isfiSpported by feveraHearned m^n, 
for^'tvhom I have a very high regard^ 
tkc)ugh their arguments on this fubjeft do 
ndt convince me. They imagining fabte 
to be infeparable from poetry, place thofc 
^hofe works are not animated by the 
prefence of fome feigned pcrfonage, pr 
-fomc allegorical divinity, amongft the ver- 
fifiers only. A poet, fay they, ought al- 
•was to creates the name fignifies a cre- 
am ; and therefore, to anfwer their pro- 
feflion, and to create, they ought to leave 
jMfecepts to philofophcrs and fafts tohi* 
fterians, and to invent fome agreeable Ue, 
under which they can veil fome ufeful 
truth : Without this, none merits to be 
caliedFoet; and Virgil himfelf would ne- 
ver have obtained that name, had he cbri- 
:^fin3sd his labours to his four books of 
Georgia, 
^) ^ ' S2 Thofe 
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Thofe who reafon in this manner, arc 
^t no lofs to find fcveral ancient authori- 
ties for fupporting their opinion; thejr 
cite the example and words of Socrates : 
This grave philofopher, in his lafl: con- 
verfation with his friends, the day he wa4 
to die a martyr for truth, tells them, that 
in obedience to certain divine tnfpira* 
tions, vwhich commanded him to apply 
himfclf to mafic, ^le had compofed, in 
prifon, verfes in honour of God. And 
afterwards, that being perfuaded, one, 
in order to be a poet, muft compofe, not 
reafonings, but fables, he had put thofe 
of iEfop* into vcrfc, becaufe he was not 
capable of inventing new ones f. Plu- 
tarch, after noting thefe words of Socrates, 
throws Empedocles, Parmenides, Nican- 
der, and Theognis out of the number of 
poets-, " becaufe (fays he) we know there 

* Plato in PbaDdro, f Memwres dc Litt. 

may 
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may be facrifices Without mufic and dan- 
dig i but thete can be no poetry without 
fflblie^ ami Iks. Caftelvietto, who has 
acquired fome reputation by his Com* 
mentary upon Ariftotlc's Art.Qf Poetry, 
and who, in his bold decifions, often 
i)iew$ niore.fubciltythanfoltdicy, pretends 
tibtt the Georgics qf Virgil do not meric 
the niTme of a poet to their author % and 
«: that 

* The opinions of different critics are infini^e : 
Never was any one however more falfe than Tru- 
blet*s, that verfification is the moft important 
part of poetry ; there is more reafon even in 
Caflelvietto's defcription than the following ones. 

Dans la profe, ce qu'il y a de plus important^ 
'^*e(l le fond des chofes ; dans les vers, c'eA la 
for^pe & le Jlyle. Ainfi il faut plus de penfees & 
d'efprit dans la profe que dans les vers ; & le 
ni^rit'e le plus effentiel de ceux-ci & le plus de~ 
fifif pour I3 fucces, eft celui d'etre bien fairs, 
bien tournes : d'etre bons entant que vers, Le 
principal merite d*un poete eft d'etre verfiflcateur. 
:fit^l^ dttgraKde p^rtie^ la prefcreacc qu'on don- 

S J ne 
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thaf phyfiWdgy ckn h<?ref' be Ae fabjeg^ 
of '^Ottry ; ttfckh, ftJCfe -h**i'%«n S«P 
tcflded 'riot to iftftraa, but batelyi^tiS' 
amufe and encertam the grofs min^ii^ 
the ignorant multitude. 


• / 


' Several very ingenteus^ writers hftVe- 
imagined the effential principle of trtS^ 
poetry to be inverfion, partJcularly ihe 
French critic father du Cerceau. The 
^s poctica, according to him, confiding 
' in fufpenfion. Now inverfion begtts fuf^ 

ne, a Racine fur CorneiUe, la grandc eftimc pour 
Defpreaux, pour Rouflcau, &c. 

Eflais fur divers Sujetsde Litter at urc, dec. 
tome iv. p. 178* 
Arid again, 

Dans la profe, Ics penfees font de premiere 
fiecellite, le l\y\e n*eft que de feconder.^ Celt 
tout Je contraire dans les vers. ^ ^ 

EHais fur divers Sujets de Litterature, &c. 
tome iv, p. 190. - * 

• Per dilettaree recreare gli animi dclJa rqzza 
iix^ltitudine, p. 2^» . 

penfion^ 


tilt Wf>^cticd, ai)4;Coaf?q!i^ntly the chu* 
>l^^t$S^a 4iS^re0«e between verfe ^Ojdb 

But father: du Cerceau never rcflefted' 
^dX this principle of his M/^as to extend 
|%F;rfier than the French poetry : the La- 
4il|s jiad.profaic verfes a& well as we, were 
fhqy onlythofe of^Cicero ; but why weris 
th^yprofe?/ Certainly not for want of 
J^^ving tbeii: inverfions;. for, according 
to the father,. they would not have been 
iffefted by thefe, the order of the words 
being,,a -thing.pf indifference. 

The fufpenfion of the fenfe is certainly 
a great beauty in verfe. It is likcwife 
true, that this is, often occationed by the 

* Batteux's Principles of Literature, vol. i. p,^ 
15*4, Traoflation, 

S 4. tranC- 


tranfpofitloft cff the woid* r ^t it is twy 
cittraordirtary that ferhtr dti CcrOfsrtt 
Aould ncft perceive thistt this " fufpcnfioa 
agrees as well with profe as verfe. It i*- 
one of the fundamental rules of elo- 
quench, firft, to prefect fuch objeAs to 
the mind as are capable of intcrefting aiicf 
lattaching it ; then to make it wait a while 
in expedition of the particular word 
which is to fatisfy it, land terminate th« 
fetife of the period. And, indeed, every 
one follows this as a kind of natut-al ruTe» 
who has a fufficicnt freedom of ebcu- 
tion to enable him to exprcfs his ideas in 
fuch an order as is moft likely to intereft 
and attach the hearer. 

Befides, the poetic inverfions of wliich 

P. du Cerceau.fpeaks, are the moll plain- 

of any, confifting merely in thedifplacing 

of any two ideas, by putting the cafe goi- 

6 vcrned 


begets a much left dtgftt of fefpeofion 
fhsm thft inwrficms in oratory, where 
whole phrafes arc tranfpofed : and, in- 
deed, it is rather the arrangement of 
things, than words, that conftitutes true 
fafpenfion in every work of eloquence j 
thtfc are difpofed in fuch a manmer, that 
the firft introducing the reft do either 
excite our imagination by their fingula- 
rity, or Our heart by the relation they 
appear to have with its interefts, fo as 
not to permit us to continue indifferent 
to what is to follow* 

Laftly, if inverfion and fufpcnfion 
conftitute the effence of verfe, then, 
wherever one or other of thefe are want- 
ing, it is no longer verfe ; but if this was 
the cafe, three parts in four of the verfes 
of our beft poets muft be crafcdj for in- 

thofe 
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wkh myerfoins,' in >tMremy linos tbeff^(l\^ 
not be perhaps twelve with '(his preiei^dD' 

cdeflential chara<5ler. ..: . v^^^ 
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Althcxugh inverfion cannot , be accquA^o' 
cd as the eflential. diftindlion of poetry, 
f^m profe, yet all muft allow that it is a. 
very great enlivener of poems, aad that- 
;hef e is but little enthufiiafm of. poetry, 
where there is rvo inverfion; invcrfioiv,. 
properly and fpiritcdly ufed, has a great 
cfFeft,- and is. much more commpu la 
poetry than in profe : Therefore,, altho*/ 
it aflifts in throwing the language off 
from profe, and is one. of the propi^r- 
ties of poetry, yet it is not fo effential as i 
to form the charafteriftical difference, - 

The abbe de Batteux fays, ji>peiry isjhe 
imitation, of elegant nature^ e^freffed bja. 

meafired: 


fHmfiir^d difi&irji. In ihk imitation, Icy^r 
li!«^We at once included, ^ gods, kings^ 
tfetiiktlple ckbea in his village, theihep- 
herd in his field, and even the brute cre- 
ation, as fuppofed difcourfing with each* 
other, or with mankind ; ^ poetry then 
muft make thefe gods, kings, &c. fpeafc 
and difcourfe in the manner they really 
do. This is the object of imitation: 
But as this rs not a fervilc imitation, of 
fimplc and common nature, but of na- 
tbrefclefted, embelliflied, and improved 
iiS much as poffible ; poetry, thereifore, 
U' not only to make its men and gods 
ifpcak as they commonly i^tdk^ but as they 
ftiould fpeak, fuppofing each in his higheft 
degree of perfeftion. Hence it follows, 
that the profaic ftrain is that of nature 
fuch as (he is ; the. poetic ftrain, that of 
nature fuch as ihcjhould he, i, e. of ele- 

'|;aa£ natufti ' 

' ^ - This 
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* This author's definition is incomplete, 
and of courfe bis reafoning falfe : Poetry 
is the imitari#n of all nature, as well iis 
the elegant part of it ; and the term ek^ 
gam is here ufed in too extenfive a fenfe y 
fox there are many fublime paflSages ifi 
the great poets,' which may be faid to be 
natural, but not the imitation of elegarvi 
nature. Thefe fhtirt definitions o^ ^xten- 
fi:^e fubjeds arealmoft always fauky and 
kicorreft : He fpeaks of the fepviJc imi^ 
tation of fimple and conmon nature as an 
aim beneath a poet : I confefe I do not 
tinderftand ftich terms, and I apprehend 
that many Of the moft fublime and nwaft 
beautiful ftrokes in poetry are the imican^^ 
tlfons oiftmple nature, which wants no cm-- 
bellifiinrents to render her real copies 
ftriking to every mind. 

. The true and peculiar ftamp of poetry 
^ c^cr imagined than defcribed \ anc| 

while 
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while we enjoy the pleafure of being car- 
ried away by the force of genius and the 
enthufiaftic raptures of poetic fire, we 
feel fenfibly the difference between 
poetry and profe, and are ftruck with 
furprize at the attempt to cohfound them. 
Upon rriore mature refleftion, we per- 
ceive that thefe twofptcies of compofition 
differ greatly in their manner of exprefT* 
ing the fame ideas. Batteux juftly ob- 
serves, that in profe the verb is put be- 
fore the cafe governed ; in poetry the re- 
verfc always takes place. If the a<5livc 
Toice is tn9& frequent in profe, poetry 
ilifdaining it adopts the paflive ; fhe is 
prodigal of her epithets, which profe 
makes ufe of only on certain occafions, 
and that fparingly •, and fhe places them 
before the fubftantive, where profe puts 
them after, arid after where profe puts 
ikem before. Poetry employs Angular 

for 
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&r plural, and plural for fingular %.- ^Sfae? 
never. calls men or things by their propev^ 
names ; with her it is the Son of Peleus^J^ 
l^he Shepherd of Sicily^ the Swan, •of* 
Dirce : With her the Year is the Great 
Circle, which is completed by a revolu** 
tion of months. She renders the ideas- 
more concife, deepens her colours, and 
fuffers nothing about her mean or com- 
mon, cvefy thing is rich, every thing is 
full: Her way is ftrewed with goldea 
fands, orcovcredwixh thechoiceftflowers^ 
She takes a part for the whole, and the 
whole for a part. She invefts fpiritual 
fubftances with a corporeal form, gives 
life to the lifelefs, and, as if (he was 
afliamed of being within the ken of vul- 
gar minds, invelopes herfelf with the 
clouds of allegory, recounts things but 
Jby halves, throws forth her ftrokes ^ of 

truditiQii 


'€*tidition:iti a lia% manner^ and gives;: 
tiraq6cnt tot^hfis of places^ evems,* and 
tlaiefi, taking ic jdways fox granted, that 
tfa^fe^ wbo hear her are fully capable of 
cms^l^ehonding her meaning. In fine, 
it i^.for this reafon that (he even ventures 
tOKbcMTOWr foreign turns, to. make berfelf 
the mxKt remarkable, and raife berfetf 
above the com^mon level. Shedefcribes 
fuch circumftances ^s profe pafies ovec^ 
and fometimes even piques herfelf upon 
: givingthem very minutely tand carefully^ 
pn siU which (he has one end in vie«v, that 
«f raifing'^^ herfelf above the drain which 
•is natural to the particular fpecies in 
'^btchthe poetical performance is made; 
a/)d ^ny ooe of thefe feveral ^cneaMis 
aifiae fufficient to^prevent ibe vcrfefrom 
-fc^pomtng prok. 

The true language 6f the paflions is of- 
^tcn the language of poetry; and when 

the 


tire imitatioa is complete; the poetic^ en^ 
tfaufiafflEi fhines the brighteft*. That 
inftant any violent paffioh tranfports oui- 
mindi it likewife fcizes upon our body, 
and fpreads a fudden diforder througfi ir 2 
the blood flows with impetuofity, the 
countenance is inilanied, the eyes fparkle, 
the voice (Irengthens ; &ort brokeo fen- 
teoces bttrft> out, one upon (he back #f 
another ; the warm influx of animal fpi* 
cit&heats the fancy, and vario^ thoughts 
rapidly crowd upon the nrrind : We ex> 
prefs them with all poQible promptitude^ 
and this impetuofity does notfuflfep us td 
obfervc cxaft Order in our difcourfe : W^ 
XK> longer attend to the ordinary lioks -of 
fpeech: Our phrafes are bold and hardy; 
becauie, being whoDy occupied with 
what ftrikes us, the terms we 11^ d&nae 
appear to us hyperbolical : We break 

forth naturally into exclamations^ apor 

.. . . . * 

, ^ • Memoircs dc Litt, 

ftrophcs, 
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ft<lP|pbeS| iiMerrogationss znd we can ad* 
dreft oa^felvts to inaaimate things ^ be- 
caufe in ihe trouble we are,, ail mature 
ieems to u$ to intereft itfelf in our behalf: 
Such is the enthufiarm of the paiTions^ 
aadfuchalfo isihe enthufiafm of poetry ^. 

But 

* £verypoet, when he firfl: begins to -com pofe^ 
tttfes his tmaginatlon in fuch a manner, that it 
may reprefent 6bje6ls to him in a degree of 
perfe£lion above vulgar nature. Infpired by the 
prefence of thefe obje£b» Arongly imprinted on 
has inifidy his fiyle neceffarily takes a dye above 
that of nature ; and this dye is that of poetry, 
wKich conftitutfls the chara^erof the verfe in ail 
hfignages. This now is what we call tift p9etr^ 
rftbe 'oerfe^ To give a prccife definition of which, 
we (hall fay, that a verfe is poetic, where it has 
Ibine kind of ordameftt, be it of whatfoever na- 
ture s and when the meafured expreffion has a 
certain elevation, force, and grace in the words, 
turns and numbbrs, which is not to be met with 
m the fame fubje£k when treated by profe : in a 
word, when it (Ue^% us nature enobled, enriched^ 
decorated, af>d exalted above herieif. Every one 
wtH allow, that there are feveral diflPierent tones or 
ftrains, at leaft, in the different kinds of writings 

Vol. IV. T Now 
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; Birt infhuGafm ib mVA}ih^m^€S^ 

t6 foriA true poetiyj ^tfd perhtfpj^^ftc 

would be an endlefs ei^qt^ry t6 liifewer 

•any fin^e eflcntial property which unl- 

>erIaUydiftingUi{hesitfromprofc. There 

are of thcfe more than one : i . Verfifica- 

tton is abfolutely neceflary ; thereci^B^'i^e 

'ho poem without it*. 2. Inverfion i^a 

great 

Now the tone proper to each kind has other de« 
grees of tones, which conftitute the tones of the 

'.particular fpecies ; and in thefe fpecies themselves, 
there are ftill fubdivifions for each fubjeft in parti- 
cular. The utmoft poffible perfeftion, theri, of 

' the tone peculiar to each kind, and of the fubjeft 
in each kind, is what makes the foetry of the n)itfe\ 
Batteux Princip. of Lit. vol. i. p. 159. 
* That there is a Charm in Poetry^ arifing 
fi'om its Numbers only, may be made evident 
from the five or fix firfl lines of the Paradife Loft, 
where, without any pomp of phrafe^ fublimityof 
fentimcnt, 'or the leajl Degret of Imitation^ vitiy 
reader muft find himfelf to befehfibly delighted ; 

. and that, only from the graceful and (imple Ca- 
^ence of the NumbtrSf and that artfti! F'Artation of 

; the Ca/ura or Paufe, fo eflential to the Hartticmy 
©F every goo^ poem. :' ■ *- ■• ' 
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vffB»fe*iei^t«ier'^ poetry y .^pd though 
mofeytfefi efleiHial pr^erty, y^t there are 
ifcir T^ry fiaepeffages in the works of ce- 
-jtebraced poets without it. 3. As to fidion, 
510 '6bmpliaDce to the opinion of fomc 
-lemihent critics, thofe poems which dif- 
:!jpUqf a great invention, and a lively ima- 
i gination, /have more merit as poems than 
•ididaiSlic pieces*, which are the produft 
:r ■ of 

■ ^ An Engliflj Heroic verfe confifts of ten Semipeifs^ 
or half-feet. Now in the lines above-mentioned, 
the Pau/es are varied upon different femipeds, in 

..|he order which follow; as may be feen by any 

/^lybo will be at the pains to examine 

Paradife Loft, Book i. 

^ Verfe |1 rSemiped7 

* . 2 I 6 

' )'has its naufe fall UDcm% 


^ )'has itspaufe fall upon 
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Harris's Treatifes, p. jj. 

.. V * The multit.ude,nruck with the meafure, which 

.. '\%So fpnTiWy the charaderiftic. of poetiQ expreffion, 

4iad diftinguiflics it from profe, g\s^ the name of 

,\t X 2 ' ' po€m 
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of i^eafoA and judgment : There ft ItuS^ 
poetry in the Rape of theliock than iKe 

potm to whatever is in verfe: hiftory, phyfics^ 
th^ology« morality, and the whole body of ar^ 
and kiencesp which fhould naturally belong tp 
profe^ ^re by, this means made th^ fubjc^ of 
poetry. The ear (truck by a regular cadency.; 
the inia^ination heated by a few bold and flriJiK- 
ing images, which flood in need of being .^u» 
thorifed by poetic licence ; fometlmes even, thp 
art of the author himfelf, who being namrally^ 
poett may have communicated part of hif pwa 
fire to matters otherwife dry in themfelves, aful 
ivhich appeared not fufceptible of any gi^ces;$ 
nil thefe things together, feduce a,nd carry jaway 
minds but little inftruAed in the nature of things; 
aqd as foon as they percei^re the outward 2^ear- 
ance of poetry, there they flop, without giving 
themselves the trouble to enquire aay furiher : 
They perceive it" is in verfe, and immediatelycry 
out^ a poem, merely becaufe it is not piH>fir« 

This prejudice is of as aacient a date as poetry i 
according to Homer * and Titus Livius t» the 

.AvW 9of.4tiiy*^ rs ^i^^xf^ .- ,. . Iliad. ;>cviiif : 

' i" Tit« Uv« JiWi* Pec. I. Pes.uobam pr« -ctwotis c||f^ 

nuiia'cum tripcdiis fol6mniqv.ic ftltatu juiTit, 

firft 
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tj^ fiincft poetry * : there arc few poema 

of 

(frft poems were hymns, which the people Tung, 
and! darn ced to them at the fame rime. Now, In 
btdrx to form a concert from thefe three mode% 
of expreffion, word*, fong, and dance, it was 
abfofutely neceflary that they fhould have feme 
ctMiniMii meafure, or timt?, by which they might 
all'three be made to fall in together \ oth^rwife 
flie harmony would be quite dlfconcerte'd. This 
it/eifure then w^s like the colouring in at pidlure, 
i^htch h the firft thing that takes the eye; whereas 
t>id Imitation, which is the ground or dfefign of 
ih^ piece, efcapcfs a fuperficial obferver. 

Batteux Prindp. of Lit. vol i. p. gr. 
• ♦Mr.Melmoth, with his ufaal penetration arid 
iffegance, pays a due tribute to this great en- 
liVtfner of poetty. 

' *' I am peHliaded, indeed, that nbthing great 
or glori6us was everperformed where enthufiafnt 
had not a prFticipal concern ; and as our paflibns 
fi?dd vigor to our anions, enthufiaTrti gives fphit 
to our paHions, I might add too, that it even 
opens and enlarges our capacities: Accordingly I 
h«ve been informed, that one of the great ftghts 
of the preftnt «tge never fits down to ftudy, till 

T3 hi8 
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f£ma\b9Msa^t6)riii4sBk -;■ bdt^irfkresii? 
flows in a rapid dream, it ftamps a tndBt. 
fuperior excellence. There is little oc- 
cafion to define enthufiafm ; it is that ra- 
pid force of lightning which' renders- 
poetry fo forcible, which enflames in the 
foblime, melts in the pathetic, andglows 
in the beautiful*. 5. All poetry fhould 
be a juft imitation of nature 5^ whatever' 

he has raifed bis imagination by the power ol", 
mufic. For tbis purpofe he has a band of infiru- 
ments placed near his library, which play? tiiLhe 
fifKls himr^lf elevated to a proper height, vpon. 
which he giv^es a fignal, and they inftantly ceafe* 

Sir T. Fitzofborne's Letters, p. 2. 
, * Let us therefore boldly conclude, that* i^o^ 
poetical flile is none other than the natural Aile of 
tbepalTions ; and when a dlfcourfe ii> whlcli that 
ftyle reigns, is.UJitewife adorned by the harnony.of , 
v^rfe, then it is called a poem,. /. ^. a fFprA, by way ^ 
of eminence; and he v/ho conapofes it is called ai, 
F/f(t^ a word whi^h does not figouy m, Iniientojp 
of Fi^hust, but only a JVorhr ; , as^ if it vtei^ \v^»^ 
tepdc^ to fleno^e the moft perfef^ w.Qrkn^au, ^ 
m^ wh<)fe yyofts arc peculiarly admirable., . .,.^ 

the 
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J^vcty reader will of cwrfe add thofc 
qualities which may. appear particulady: 
to.bim : AH thefe properties of fine poetry 
ar^e found in the works of forne poets 5 
apfl in thofe of others, none of them exr 
c^pt. verfification -, which fome may ima- 
gine the eflential charafterillic ^ but if 
they confider that there are. many pieces 
foi devoid of all poetic fire as to be really 
contemptible, they muft be fenfible thac 
this, alone will never give the title of 

P^^ *• I avoid 

* Bot Tetnone accuft me of confidering thi 
verdfic^tion merely as an adventitious ornament; 
I'^Ip'okiipon it; on the contrary, as an ornament 
Htat ttiuft'of neceflity add to nature:' artd as 
tfte j)ahizans of fiaion will not give the title of 
a'pbeth to a thread of fables wrote in prole ; fb t 
wfll not giVd U to a work full of ertthufiafni;' 
which is Wt !ri Yetfe. B«t . it I* f<r evideftt, that 
poetic^' ifikuiy c(oes not chiefly confift in verfifiH 

cation. 


» I avoid drawing a^.4b^iUa%/aq4,it5g9ft 
clufivjEi deftni^QHs of poptryt^j^sla^v^ 
fpnfible tljat* fuch atteippts {^^(^xr^r^ 
never llicoecd to the fatUfoflioa of .judij^ 
cious readers ; and the more |carni|ig,^; 
man U mafter of, the lefs r^ady wiil ^ 
be to affcnt ta general maxim§r His 4^ 
peiience in literature, (if I may he aliow^ 
the cxprcflion) will remind him of th^, 
infinity of exceptions which are Jo ofte^' 
to be made to ihefe concife definitions : 

I „ « . - » • • 

thofe who perplex the fubjeft with need-~, 
lefs difquifitions, only draw the reader into 
a labyrinth of arguments, where he for^ 
aets. hjs natural fentiments^ and infte^d 
of them relies. qn, his acquired,, tafte an4 
critical knowledge : At the fight of verfi- 

cation^ that bow much foever the work of a 
great pQet is diiligured, however U may be di- 
^levelled by a bad tranl]at}on» yet one will al- 
ways find in it fvbat, Horace ^€gzt(t\y calls 4V/^ 
jt^i membra poita: Tbe members of a (hattered 
poet, 

fication 
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GivtAAii we rikfurally cry out^ Pdcm ! 

H&Vdri- ifeadmg it why may wc not, on' 

(McOfVcrtrf^ ttie total want cf merit, rejeA 

iti^ict^hfions? This method of proceed- 

fb|f will throw the determination entirely 

dtt the private tafte of the individuals, 

wfftrfeit ought always to reft *, for no Ari- 

ftarchus in criticifm ought to cxpeA his^' 

decifions to pafs current with his neigh-' 

botji^, who have the fame right as he to 

judge for thcmfclves j and perhaps ^ith 

greater juftnefs. — I apprehend the reader 

Will not be difgufted at the length to 

which I have drawn the fubjeft, as I have 

left the conclufion of the argument to 

hi^ own tafte and judgments 
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